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AMY AY Belfast Ginger Ale 


At lunch its sparkling. vigour will refresh you. In the 






evening—with a little whisky added—it will delight you 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE V. 


PARIPAN 


ENAMEL 


“* The more you wash it, the better it looks.” 


BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 
PARIPAN LIMITED LONDON. 


‘Please Help ; Depend on obtaining the Best 
Che 
Ropal Cancer Bospital| ||  Qeepoggy 


The first special Hospital in London for Cancer 


| wNFUNDS ARE NEEDED MINERAL WATERS 
























































for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute and 
for the Radiological Department. HAVE NO EQUA L 
LeGacies, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. Ask for them by name 



























































| | | ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 
il] =~ «MOTOR UNION company LT? 
: i) 10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON S.W.| 








“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 2}d.; Canadian 1}d.; Other parts of the Empire and Foreign Countries 3d. 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, * COUNTRY 
LiFe,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


WEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Ete. 

No emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able.—WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel. : Vic. 3120.) 


Fers that have not been tortured in traps 
Ask for List from Major VAN DER BYL, 


Wappenham, Towcester. 


AINCOATS made like new, 5s. 6d. Have 

your raincoat cleaned, properly proofed 

and retinted by the “ Brock” process. You 

will be delighted with the result. Rubber 

mackintoshes excepted Post to BROCK- 

WALLACE, LtTp., Waterproofers, Dept. C.L., 
Silver Royd Mills, Leeds 12 


AVE money on Coal, Furnace Coke and 
Anthracite. Buy direct at Summer 
prices from the Colliery. Small trucks sent 
anywhere; smaller quantities by road to 
many districts. Coal from 24s. 6d. pit.— 
Write for particulars(free), BUCKLE COLLIERY 
Co., 84, Hales, Cheltenham. 


MPONOMARKS. Warfacilities. Permanent 
- address. Relatives addresses recorded 
Documents Sate - posit. 5s. pa 


BM MONO17, W.C 


T*' ENDIARY BOMB SNUFFERS 25s., 
und ~Fire Extinguishers. — HOLDINGS, 4, 
Coldstream Place, Blackburn. 


PAcITA FOR PIGS—PIG BREEDERS 
tind “ PACITA” EXCELLENT for 
animals off their feed, for sows off colour 
jar fetter be iredalitter. Mixed with their 
rd, they find pigs EAT it with AVIDITY.— 
nts: BARCLAY, 95, Farringdon Street. E.C 
66. 15/-; post free 3/11, 7/-, 159. 


OR LAKE, River and Stream Dredging, 

L —_ learing, Mole Draining, Levelling. 

—Apply, JOHN TURNEY & Co., Contractors, 

Weston, Bic ester, Oxon. (‘Phone : Middleton 
Stoney 32.) 


[Xt ERIORITY COMPLEX eradicated. 
Write for free book.— BRITISH INSTITUTE 
OF PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, 1 (RX), Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C.4. 


F Mm SALE Low Dog-cart by Windover 
with well-mannered Roan Mare (about 
14.3 hands, aged) and brand new harness, 
Execllent hack Price £75, complete Also 
Brown Mare (about 14.2 hands, aged good 
per | Suitable tor lady 

above may be 

ippointment oT 

N. WILKINSON 

‘ Woodsice 

Winktield 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS STAMP COLLECTING ADOT DDR DRE ADRDRRDRBIBR 
via CADET SCHOOL SHIP 


(continued.) 
CIGARETTES, Turkish, 5s. 4d. per 100 5 M H.M.S. “CONWAY” 
Gold Flake Minors,’ 4s. 4d. per 100, J{ARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- | |!0ered in the River Mersey, off Rock Ferry, 
post free JUBILEE TOBACCO CO., Broadway tions superb copies sent on approval ’ ~ : 
Chambers, Ludgate Broadway, London. toserious collectors. Terms one third of cata- & at SCHOOL RECOGNISED BY 
logue price. Alsosome Mint and superb used N Se meee eee 
moderns.—“ K.,”” 6, Westhill Road, London OMINATIONS TO THE ROYAL Navy, tug 
S.W.18. ? Seaen NAVAL oo THE ROYAL AIR 
C. AND THE RINCIPAL SHIPPING 
WANTED TO PURCHASE Lines, Ere. 
, a! , entry Cadets are enrolled Cadeis. 
R.N ="s The Course is designed primarily 
o/ D. BLACK CENTENARY Souvenir Enve- | ]0 i oye for ultimate command im the 
DIAMONDS UP 50% 1 lope bearing complete commemorative Merchant Navy, and two years in tiy 
MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for s¢t with London Exhibition postmark May 6, | ],,Conway ” is accepted by the Board of 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 1940. Post free, 2s. 9d.—Davip FIELD, L1p., Trade as one year’s sea service. A Nation:| 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 7, Vigo Street, W.1. Fension Scheme for the officer personne! of 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all ~~ Saas Kary Bee Dees seen. 
gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Cail or post me 3 - 2 eo Poe See oe 
Royal Navy, by examination based on t 
curriculum of the “‘Conway” and wii; 


LINDEN & co. EDUCATIONAL limited competition. Cadets can be prepar: 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.I for entry into the Sixth Term, Dartmout!;. 
The Piret Janalleve th Wes Bend Sived and for School Certificate and Special Ent; 
‘ . HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training Special attention is given to physical training 
College, South Molton Street, W.1. May. oe} ADMISSION: Bet 13} 
5306-8. Residential Branct G nt ee - 
DOG FOOD Se ee ee ee 
FEES : £130 p.a. (including cost of uniforn 
oy nag | from CAPTAIN, H.M.S. ** Con- 
, at sel in ’ — . way,” Rock Ferry, Cheshire 
FAMOUS ECONOMY DOG FOODS ‘FICES : Tower Building. W 
bs OFFICES : Tower Building, Wat ~ 
OHN PEEL” (Regd.) NIBLETS, TWEEDS Liverpool, 3. a ee ee 
Wholemeal Wheaten, 21s. ewt. “ OWD Secretary : ALFRED WIL2ON. 
BOB” (Regd.) NUGGETS, made from 
roasted rusk, 21s. cewt. (Both small squares) ; : 7 — WHI 
f.o.r.—ARGYLE MILLS, Argyle St., Liverpool. Wak THRIFT IN _TWEEDS.—The wise tees GaAnes SCHOOL, 
:; —— —— in war time—for the RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE 
ong wear which wears well. Frazers’ famous 
Scottish Tweeds offer also the satisfaction ecmeneiens SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
DOG MEDICINES of good taste in clothes. The new Spring to 18 years. 
range, in attractive designs and colourings, in, heathy et. ae ten. Beas 
offers a full choice from Cheviot, Scottish atmos shere. y ty ty see 
2 2 . and Sports Fleeces, Shetney and Home Languages, Art, Riding, Gam = etc ae 
W ORMS.—GLAUNUX WORMOL Will Spuns of magnificent quality.—Patterns on vo ——— 
hon rid ~~ dog of worms without starve. request to Dept. C, FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD EASTBOURNE 
on and griping, 2s. per bottle from all geottish Twee Tare » ie F * 
chemists, stores and corn dealers; or ecttich Tweed Warehouse, Forth. THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


GLAUNUX Co., Buxted, Sussex. 
- WEEDS.—Handwoven _by Hebridean i Pesmehes of Demntatie Sisnce tone. 
crofters ; 23in. wide. Handspun Harris granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, a ae 


REMOVALS knitting wool.— JAFFE, Castle Douglas, Dtplomee, Fdinhureh Training School. 
EMOVALS, Storage, Packing and Ship- 


Scotland. 
ping.—Large lift’ van Cases specially DICTAPHONE FOR SALE “ COUNTRY LIFE ne 


“onstructed. — JOSEPH C. Mount & Co., b . 
Stevenage Road, 38.W.6. Fulham 2311 Horticultural Catalogue Guide 
(6 lines). 


























|S TAPHONE !—Dictaphone Office Dic- 
tating Set for Sale. — HOLDING, 4, LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
Coldstream Place, Blackburn. 
WANTED 
ge Gardens Designed 
ORNAMENTAL P A : . and Constructed. 
MISSES MANN & SHACKLETON pay HEASANTS | ‘the Nurseries Snerweed 
+ full value for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and CHISLEHURST pervcenn Acting 
Children’s discarded or misfit clothing ; Furs, KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927. 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, ete. For SALE, Ornamental Pheasants, many 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. varieties, 1939 hatched, and Indian a 
— 1860.—Fern House, Norbiton, p.afowl. Also several species of Ornamental es The largest makers 
y. Waterfowl.—Apply ROBERT S$. HIRST, of Hard Lawn Tenni 
Swincliffe House, Gomersal, near Leeds. SYSTON, Courts in Gt Parsing 
LEICESTER. j : 


MOTOR CARS WANTED SEEDS AND BULBS 


SUSSEX. — Gentleman owning country 

house with 150 Acres of parkland and W. J. UNWIN, LTD. 
woods, with riding, tennis, buck shooting, E WISH TO BUY few high-class Cars, Seedsmen, Flower and Vegetable 
fishing and near golf, would aoe a few 25 h.p., not_earlier 1938, from £350.— | HISTON Seeds for present 
guests from five guineas.—‘‘ A.60 BROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET, W.1. CAMBS sowing 
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PAYING GUESTS 














DREDCINC 


OF MUD Etc. 
from LAKES, PONDS. — IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ALL READERS OF 


VERS 


Ri ano BR 
MARSHLANDS © CONVERTED 


BOMFORD{ EVERSHED LTD “ COUNTRY LIFE” WHO MAY BE LEAVING 

















A well-known Farmer says, ‘‘ My pigs TH EIR PRESENT ADDR ESS. 
were infested. I dusted them with 
Keating's—repeated the operation after 
10 days and never saw another louse.” 


KEATING’S KILLS ALL INSECTS 
ww” Cartols : 2d., 6d., and 1/-. Pwr engs ; 
Large size 4/-. Fiasks 1/-. district it is most important to place an order with your 
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If you are moving from your present address into another 











newsagent as soon as possible after arrival. By this means 


AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES the copy cancelled at your old address will be made avail- 


HE charge for Small Estate Announce- able in your new district, and you will be able to continue 


ments is 16/8 per inch single column, per d 
insertion. Portions of one inch are charged reading ‘* u ife ”’ H ° . 
s follows: Quarter ‘inch or ; ines) . i g ‘‘ Country Life’ without interruption. Please 
minimum ree-eighths-inch (about 4 lines - 
6/3; Half- inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and so on. remember to order from your newsagent because owing 
; Box em. 9. ee half- ones h - less, —— to the paper shorta e he ca t | h 
t 1us occupied being Cc larged as parto ye advertisement. 
Blocks reproducing photographs of properties can 8 ae supp Y wit out your 


be made at a charge of 11d. per square inch, with a instructions in advance 
” 


minimum charge of 13/4, 











For further particulars apply Advertisement Department, 
‘Country Life,” Tower House, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 





























ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “ COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LtpD., TOWER HOUusE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY ‘LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


ot. LXXXVIII. No. 2270. 
Printed in Englar 


ry Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 
Entered as Second-Class otter at ee SATURDAY ’ JULY 2oth, 1940 ‘i 


Subscription Price perannum. Post Free. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: 


Maytair 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 beg me ag 


WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


IMPORTANT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


WETHERBY GRANGE, ABOUT 1,836 ACRES 


Wetherby, Collingham and Boston Spa. 








THE 


VETHERBY GRANGE, situate in a finely timbered partly walled Park, guarded 
by three Lodges and bounded by the River Wharfe. 


sSEILBY HOUSE; PARKHILL;: HEUTHWAITE 


LODGE; HALLFIELD and 
THE OLD VICARAGE. 


HEUTHWAITE LODGE. 


WETHERBY GRANGE. 





EIGHT CAPITAL FARMS 


comprising Micklethwaite, Rosedene, Moorend, Rectory, Star, Lilac, Heuthwaite oan ace scoop 
and Hollybush Farms. : 


The Licensed Premises known as 


THE “BARLEY CORN” INN, COLLINGHAM 


ROSEDENE FARM. 





HALLFIELD. 


THE WILLOW TREE CAFE, Collingham. Accommodation and Building Lands. 
124 Acres of Woodland. 45 Cottages. 


Fishing Rights and Shooting 


For Sale by Auction at THE ROYAL STATION HOTEL, YORK, on 
THURSDAY NEXT, 25th JULY, at 12 noon (unless previously sold). 


** BARLEY CORN ” 


Solicitors: Messrs. GRAY & DODSWORTH, Duncombe Place, York ; 
Messrs. TITLEY, PAVER-CROW & FEDDEN, 6, Princes Square, Harrogate, Yorks 


Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
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Telephone Nos.: NI HO I AS Telegraphic Addresses: 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) ‘Nicholas, Reading.”’ 
Regent { $293 _ _____ (Established 1882) _ ; pre “Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 

LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
I, STATION ROAD, READING: 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.xz. 
FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET. EXORS.’ SALE 
ON HIGH GROUND IN BERKSHIRE BEAUTY SPOT NEAR GUILDFORD 
$25 ft. above sea level, Unspoilt country setting yet not lonely. FORMER HOME OF GREAT VICTORIAN ARTIST IS FOR DISPOSAL. 
Reading 10 miles. Main G.W.R. Station 4 miles. 10 bed and dressing . 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
5 reception rooms, 
lounge hall, complete 
domestic offices. 
Company's electricity. 
Estate water. 
Central heating. 
Modern drainage. 
Excellent Garages. 
Gardener's Cottage 
and chauffeur’s 
accommodation, 
Delightful but inex- 
pensive gardens and 
woodlands. 
11} ACRES. ce a ee a 
OR TO LET UNFURNISHED. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
. Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
A PICTURESQUE COUNTRY HOUSE | 
in the Colonial style, built specially for the present vendor in 1930, BUCKS—CHILTERNS | 
LARGE LOUNGE (36ft. by 16ft.). 2 OTHER RECEPTION ROOMS, 
— sa . , ere BETWEEN HIGH WYCOMBE AND GREAT MISSENDEN. 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES with “ Aga ” Cooker and 
SITTING ROOM. Occupying glorious position with beautiful views. 
7-8 BEDROOMS (arranged in suites). 3 BATHROOMS. 2 LEY. 
canes cannes WELL-APPOINTED MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE 
F in delightful Grounds with long avenue drive. 
Woodland and Paddock, in all 
. fe SPACIOUS LOUNGE, 2 RECEPTION, 5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 
10 ACRES DAY AND NIGHT NURSERIES, 2 BATHS, 2 SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, 
BUT FURTHER 57 ACRES AVAILABLE. LAWNS AND TIMBERED GARDENS 
i D STABLING., 
oe Kitchen garden with glass. Orchard. 
Vain Water Main Electric Light and Power. Central Heating. 
AN ADJOINING FARM WITH OLD-WORLD FARMHOUSE AND 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD BUILDINGS AND NEARLY 100 ACRES MAY BE RENTED. 
Recommended by Sole Agent: NICHOLAS, Reading. Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Telephone: ‘ 
ors i WINKWORTH & CO. 
( nes.) 
LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 
SURREY 
— 


Tn a pleasant position on rising ground, EVERY UP-TO-DATE COMFORT, 

| mile from a Village, 3 miles from main 
line (electric)—London under hour. ; ; ; ; 

y oe ; , including fitted basins in bedrooms, central 


heating, passenger lift, ete. 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE WELL- 
FITTED HOUSE 


with delightful views. 


STABLING, GARAGE AND ROOMS. 


LOVELY GROUNDS 

13 BED, DRESSING, 4 BATH AND 

with excellent kitchen garden, hard tennis 

court, ete., in all about 11 Acres on an 
estate of over 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS 


(with Billiards Room), 








ui yr 


. me 2 f M : : Srtoy Oe te eee : ry 
ACRES. TO BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


Owner's Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





4 


100 








DEVON—VILLAGE | MILE HANTS—VILLAGE 5 MINUTES 











On a ‘bus route, 500ft. up. Glorious Views down Valley to Sea. Gravel soil. High ground. Oak floors. Central heating. 
4 MODERN HOUSE, 6 bed, 3 good bath, hall, 2 reception rooms, loggia. Main A GEORGIAN HOUSE, 13 bed, 3 bath and 4 reception rooms, Farmery on 50-Acre 
Services, Central heating. Delightful grounds of 4 Acres. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. estate. UNFURNISHED, RENT £200 p.a. 
WINKWorRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Gatterten, Wosde, Lenten 





COTSWOLDS 
Queen Anne Residence and about 20 Acres 


situate 9 miles from 
Kemble (Paddington 
under 1} hours) in 
unspoiled country. 
Hall, 3 reception, 
studio, 7 or 10 bed, 
2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 
Co.’s electricity. 
Gas available. 
Stabling, garages, 
cottages, lodge ; ten- 
nis lawn, kitchen 
garden, orchard, 
wood and meadow- 
land. 
Income £82 3s, p.a. 
Tithe and land tax, £3 


Freehold for Sale at a Greatly Reduced Price 


Hunting. Golf. Polo 
je Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. — (38,343.) 


DEVONSHIRE 


Half-a-mile of Trout Fishing (part both banks) 


WELL-PLANNED 
RESIDENCE 
with all ‘modern 
conveniences, stand- 
ing 400ft. up facing 
south, extensive 
views. 

Hall, 3. reception, 
10 bed, 3 bathrooms ; 
central heating, Co.’s 
electricity, good 
water, modern drain- 

age. 
Stabling. Garage. 








Terraced garden, ten- 

nis court, orchard, 

Pastureland. Farm- 
house. 





ABOUT 75 ACRES 
Freehold for Sale as a whole or would be Sold with less land 


igents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,032.) 





ABOUT 45 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 
A Valuable Farm of 334 Acres 


AttractiveBrick-built 
Farm Residence of 
the Small Manor 
House type. Dining, 
morning, drawing 
room, 6 bed and 
bathroom. 
Main electricity, Co.’s 
water within 100 yds. 
Excellent farmbuild- 
ings, cowhouse, gran- 
ary, stabling, cattle 
yards, piggeries, 2 
cottages recently 
restored and re- 
decorated, 





Vacant Possession on Completion of Purchase, or could readily 
be Let to form attractive Investment. For Sale Freehold. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (25,222. 


CORNWALL 


Mile from station ; 6 miles from Truro, Falmouth and Redruth. 





A MODERN 
STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE, 
recently redecorated. 
Lounge, 2 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom and offices, 
Company’s electric 
light. 
Private water supply. 
Stabling and garage. 
THE GROUNDS 
of about 1 ACRE 
include fruit and 
flower gardens, 





TO BE LET UNFURNISHED or would be SOLD 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,158.) 








29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover Street, 


(Central 9344) E.C.4 aucTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND agents (Regent 568!) w.! 


Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 











CORNWALL 


Between Bude and Padstow. 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 


with marine views ; 3 or 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms. Capital 
Secondary House. Ample buildings. Main electric light and water. 


Gardens—down to small cove. 
ABOUT 12 ACRES. ONLY £5,000 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 





OXFORDSHIRE 


Between Oxford and Banbury. 


IMPOSING GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 13 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath rooms ; Company's water 
and electricity, main drainage. 
3 cottages. Stabling. Garages. Well-timbered grounds and paddocks. 
ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 











HEREFORD AND WORCESTER BORDERS 
BEAUTIFUL RED-BRICK GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Lounge, 4 reception rooms, 11-12 bedrooms, 4 bath rooms. 

Every modern comfort and convenience. 

2 Cottages. Garage. Stabling. 

ABOUT 39 ACRES. FOR SALE 
Or Furnished for the duration. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, London, W.1. 





MONMOUTH—4 MILES 
ORIGINAL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


enjoying panoramic views. 
3 or 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms. 
Electric light. Ample water. Swimming pool. Lodge. Garage. 
28 ACRES. ONLY £3,500 
More Land Available. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, London, W.1. 























STONE-BUILT 
TUDOR HOUSE 
4 to 5 reception, 

16 bed and 
3 bath rooms. 


ALL MODERN 
CONVENIENCES 








SHOOTING OVER 2,000 ACRES 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED (Short Lease). 
Full detalis of FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 


NORTH DEVON COAST 
BETWEEN CLOVELLY AND BIDEFORD, IN A SHELTERED VALLEY TO THE SEA 


GARAGES. 
STABLING. 


4 COTTAGES. 


Walled gardens, woodland 


and cliff walks. 





RENT £400 per annum 
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? - 
a 4 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
(Mag AL 
3S are Telephone: Regent (8222 12 lines). Telegrams: “ Selenlet, Piccy, London.”’ = 
Choice position within easy reach of famous Golf Course and about 20 miles from Town. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
A FASCINATING REPLICA OF GARAGE BUILT IN KEEPING 
A XVith CENTURY MANOR 
HOUSE 5 \ Stabling. 
Approached by long and well-wooded ; Farmery and other outbuildings. 
drive guarded by a Tudor-style Gate 
House forming two cottages. 
HALL, LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUND 
t DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION a feature of the property, are laid ¢ 
ROOMS with paved terrace, lovely sunk gard 
8 BEST BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, lawns, clipped yews, flower gardens, p 
» BATHROOMS. ductive kitchen garden, park-like padd 
2 SECONDARY BEDROOMS AND and woodland, in all 
STAFF QUARTERS WITH BATH- 
ROOM. ABOUT 42 ACRES 
Central heating throughout, 
Co.'s electric light and water. - va One of the most attractive properties n 
Modern drainage. “ vs ai 4 . oot ty available. 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, SW. (B.32,618.) (REG. 8222.) 
BETWEEN NEWBU RY AND READING St rrounded by Surrey’s most beautiful Heath and Commonlands, in a safe area. 
In a favourite part of Berkshire amidst well-wooded country and commanding 
Gale an cee vlaoe. _ ONLY 18 MILES FROM LONDON 
: TO BE SOLD Unusual opportunity to Rent Furnished, Unfurnished, or to Buy on Moderate Tern s 
A LOVELY A CHARMING ~ 
QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE-STYLE 
HOUSE RESIDENCE 
in excellent order admirably appointed, 
throughout, and with all modern 
Hall. dining room, conveniences, including 
panelled drawing and central heating. 
morning rooms, 10 bed- 500ft. up. 
rooms, 4+ bathrooms and a, 
complete offices. Drive approach. 
Co.'s water and electric Hall,3 reception, loggia, 
light. Central heating. 2 staircases, 11 bed and j 
Modern drainage. dressing, 4 baths and 
Stabling and Double complete offices. 
; Garage, ete. GARAGE 4 CARS. 
rHE GROUNDS are most attractively laid out and shaded by some fine old trees. PIyv a YS ara Tennis Cour tive Kitchen Garder 
ease awa: Geéhaed Eikeman Gacden and Meadewland. LOVELY GARDENS, Hard Tenni ourt, productive Kitchen arden, 
IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES. FREEHOLD IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
Ayents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(B.45,504.) (REG, 8222.) (8.29, 087.) (REG, 8222.) _ 





ON THE SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 


In lovely Country between Petworth and Guildford. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


A BEAUTIFUL 
JACOBEAN RESIDENCE 


Lururiously fitted with every modern 
anvenience and in first-class condition 


throughout, 


Drive approach: panelled lounge = hall 
with raftered ceiling and open fireplace ; 
dining room, about 24ft. by 16ft.; charming 
drawing room with French casements 
opening to garden; oak panelled library 
and small garden room, 7 principal bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms and 
ample servants’ accommodation, model 
offices, 





Co.’s water. Electric light. 
Central heating. 


LARGE GARAGE AND EXCELLENT 
OUTBUILDINGS. 


THE GARDENS, a feature of the property, 
are well arranged and include paved 
courtyard with old well head, lawns 
pergola, partly walled kitchen garden, 
young orchard and grassland. In all 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS 


LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (S8.50,868.) 
(REG, 8222.) 














In a Delightful Old-world Village. Only 14 miles North of Town, f 
THIS PICTURESQUE SMALL FREEHOLD VILLAGE HOUSE THIS CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
f 
“ ae ee See heer Situated amidst de- 
Originally two cottages. lightful country and 
Now modernised and within 1} miles of a 
having allmainservices. Village. : 
P Y Hall, 3 reception rooms, - 
Hall, 3 reception, 6 5 bedrooms, bathroom —_ 
bedrooms, bathroom and offices. -, 
and usual offices, Co.’s electric light and j 
eae eu power. Co.'s water. ( 
LARGE GARAGE GARAGE AND : 
with loft over. STUDIO j 
: 7 . Well-timbered Gardens I 
SMALL WALLED and Grounds with 
GARDEN lawns, flower beds, 
large kitchen garden 
well stocked and taste- and orchard, 8-acre 
fully laid out with meadow, in all 
lower gardens, ete, ABOUT 10 ACRES 
FOR SALE. PRICE £3,250 FOR SALE FREEHOLD £3,500 
OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED AT 5 GNS. P.W. 3 


Ayents:; HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(B.48, 828.) (REG. 8222.) 





Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(R.2,041.) (REG, 8222) 





Estate Offices: 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 











BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON (Phone: WIM. 0081). 
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COUNTRY LIFE 





Tolephone No. OSBORN & MERCER 


Regent 4304. 





Vil. 





28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 








SALOP-CHESHIRE BORDERS 


F AUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN’  RESI- 
L NCE WITH CAPITAL DAIRY FARM 


ong stretch of Trout Fishing 
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tesidence stands high on sandy soil with southerly 
t, and has about 10 bedrooms, usual reception 
s, ete. Modern conveniences. 
Cottages. Stabling. 
Splendid range of Farmbuildings. 


‘tive pleasure gardens, parklands, rich well- 
watered pasture ; in all about 


240 ACRES 





A selection of Small Properties for Sale in districts 
West of Town 





BERKS (near Newbury).—An attractive COUNTRY 
HOUSE in high situation, with good views. 

6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc.. Main 
electricity. Stabling. 3% Acres. £3, b 
(M2007.) 

OXON.—Unspoilt surroundings, fine panoramic 
views. Delightful Country House with 8 


bedrooms, ete. Stabling. Hard tennis 
court, woodland, etc. 20 Acres. £4,250 
(or to let). (14, 191.) 


OXON.—A Charming XVIIth Century House, 
near old-world village. 7 bedrooms, ete. 

Main services, central heating. Stabling, 
cottage. 3 Acres. £3, le (c.597.) 
WILTS.—Old-world Residence convenient for 
Salisbury. 6-8 bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 bath- 

yoemee ee Charming gardens. Trout- 
(M.2140) 

SOMERSET. a Mill House in rural situation. 
5 bedrooms. 2 Cottages. Stabling. Fishing. 

10 acres. £2,250. (M.2166) 
SOMERSET (towards Dorset border).—Up-to-date 
Country House. 9% bedrooms, 3 reception, 

2 bathrooms. 2 Cottages. Stabling, Paddocks. 

24 acres. (17,183) 
DORSET (adjoining Downs).—Delightful small 
Georgian House. 6 bedrooms (lavatory 
basins), 3 reception, 2 bathrooms. Cottage. 

Squash court. 11 acres. (17,085) 





Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER will be pleased 
to supply full particulars of the above and, if 
desired, omar properties in any of the Southern 











AYLESBURY AND BANBURY 


(Between); 4 miles from Bicester Kennels, convenient 
for Main Line Station to London. 


Sheltered situation in rural country.—For sale 
AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE. 





Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. 

Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 

Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 
24 Acres 


sole Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. — Inspected and 
highly recommended. (16,730.) 

















For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. Counties. 
SURREY—RIGHT AWAY FROM LONDON SOMERSET BORDERS 
A GOLF COURSE. TRAL POSITION 1N NE W S : ; 
alin a ' . RURAL POSITION IN PINE WOODS. Within easy reach of Taunton and Exeter: high up; in picturesque rural scenery, 
300ft. up; sandy soil; south aspect ; unspoilable views. with fine views. 
é Wes camp dutty conch ef A Beautiful Specimen of Queen Anne Architecture 
“— 9 ee Lounge hall. 
Lounge Hall, 3 reception, 4 reception rooms, 
9 bedrooms, A dozen bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main Electricity, Gas and Electric Light. 
Water. Central Heating. 
Stabling, ete. Stabling, cottages, etc. 
Pleasant Gardens, woods. Matured Gardens and 
8 Acres Parklands of 45 Acres. 
Just in market for sale. For Sale by OSBORN 
(17,218.) and MERCER.  (15,781.) 


























“RUGBY, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = Gi. 


BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911). NORTON. 





ON THE COTSWOLDS 


favourite district. Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedroc 
2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Stabling and Gar 


SMALL GARDENS. 


S.W.1. 1.R.13,432.) 





DORSET 


£2,750 UPSET PRICE 


ST. MARTINS, GILLINGHAM 


AUCTION 23rd July, 1940. 
3 sitting rooms, 11 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrcoms. 
: All modern conveniences. 

Stabling and Garage. About 2 ACRES. 
Suitable as Hotelor Guest House. Everythingin splendid 
order. Immediate possession. 

Auctioneers: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
James’s Place, London, S.W.1. 


WILTS BORDERS 
600 ACRES 


FINE OLD MANOR HOUSE 
SEVERAL COTTAGES. 
One of the most attractive residential, agricultural and 





550ft. above sea level, adjacent to village, and in a very sporting estates at present available in this favourite 


ms, district. The Manor House is ‘ L”’ shaped, modernised, 


age. and in first-rate order. Southern and Western aspects. 


3 sitting rooms, 8-9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
electricity. Central heating. Stabling and Garage. 8 
Cottages. The land is equally divided as between pasture 


60 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 and arable; has been well farmed on modern lines and 


is a paying proposition. 





JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, Inspected and recommended by rae STYLES and 


WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.16,842.) 





55 MILES NORTH-WEST FROM LONDON 





This lovely Georgian Country Residence 


in practically perfect order, a few miles from a Main Line 
Station with fast train service to London and the North; 
14 miles small town with shops and cinema. Close to 
bus service. Hall (24ft. by 17ft.) and 4 sitting rooms, 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, also 2 nurseries and separate 
bathroom (in Wing). All modern conveniences. Stabling 
and Garage. Beautiful Grounds and well-timbered park 
of 24 ACRES. 

Immediate Sale desired. ‘‘ Times” Price accepted. 

Inspected and recommended by JAMES STYLES AND 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.12,25 











I about half a mile from Ravenglass Station, and 


tle ‘r’s cottage and gardener’s cottage. Good garde 


gintheneighbourhood. Within easy reach of Seasca 

Links. Low ground shooting might be hired locall 

ply, WALTER MARCHANT, Muncaster Estate Office, 
Ravenglass. 





Tes B Fen GA ith BEATE RavENGLass, 
: ASTE CASTLE ESTATE, AVENGLASS, = 
(| fBERLAND.— A delightful COUNTRY ‘RESI- ORDON APPLE TREES.—A valuable Plantation 
: ‘CE, with magnificent view on the sea coast over- 
ng the Isle of Man, and within easy reach of the Lakes. man.—A. 618,” c/o CoUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock 
from Muneaster Church. Electric light could be 
lled from the South Cumberland Electricity Supply 
any. The House contains 4 sitting rooms, 14 bed- FARMS 
housekeeper’s room, bathrooms, etc. Chauffeur’s 
n, 
fe, ete. Central heating. Salmon and _ sea-trout 


FRUIT FARMS, Etc. 





of choice varieties; occupying magnificent position 
Kent-Sussex Border. Ideal proposition for retired gentle- 


41 Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 








50 MILES LONDON. FAST TRAIN SERVICE. 

le ENTLEMAN’S CHARMING RESIDENTIAL 
y. FARM, 327 Acres fertile land (26 woodland); attrac- 
tive Residence in beautiful quiet rural spot, tastefully 
decorated, modern conveniences ; charming gardens ; ample 
buildings; cottages; excellent sporting. Price Freehold 








FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET 


only £6,000. Possession Michaelmas.—Woopcocks, 30, 
St. George Street, London, W.1. 








3KSHIRE.—To LET (3-6 months), Furnished 
OTTAGE, secluded, lovely garden, old-world village, FINE DAIRY AND CORN FARM with nice 


lily access London. 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, bath, old country home; 400 acres; accred. cowhouses 


ONLY 28 MILES FROM LONDON, WITH FAST 
SERVICE. 


cooker ; ,telephone ; electric light ; garage; modern for 76; 11 cottages; main water, etc.; good sporting. 


iences.—*‘ 4.623,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2- 


ck Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 





10, Price Freehold £11,250. Details on request.—WoopDcocks, 
30, St. George Street, London, W.1. 





RUTLAND 
FOR SALE, charming stone-built FREEHOLD 
cou NTRY 'RESIDENC E, 3 miles Oakham; 4 re- 
ception, 7 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, conveniently 
arranged domestic offices. 
Main electric light and water. 

Garage for 3, stabling for 5; ornamental and kitchen 
gardens, lawns; grass field of 10 acres, 2 paddocks of 
about 3 acres ; 3 good cottages adjoining. 

G. SMITH & SON, ESTATE AGENTS, OAKHAM. 











Tranquillity—in the beautiful Vale of Tivy ; 50 miles 
distant from industrial area. 

HAT. ATTRACTIVE LEASEHOLD RESI- 

DENCE known as GWYNFRYN, Newcastle-Emlyn, 

ideally situated in its own pha containing 4 1eceptcn 

rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, bathiccom, offices, 

‘lectric light ; stable and garage. Unexpiied term 

rs at £12 per annum ground rent. For Sale by 

Private Treaty.—Communicate with EVANS’ BROs., 

THOMAS JONES & SON, LTp., Auctioneers, Llandyssul, 
Cardiganshire. 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 





AT AN EXTREMELY LOW RESERVE. 


16 miles West. 13 


ISTORICAL 


stabling, ete. 


IN ALL ABOUT 32 ACRES 


SOUTHLANDS MANOR, DENHAM 


Lovely Unspoiled Bucks. 


miles Station. 





PICTURESQUE RESI 
DENCE with Period Features. 13 bed, 2 bath, 
reception rooms. Modern conveniences. Lodge. Garages, 


Charming grounds with stream, meadow land. 


| MILE FROM STATION 


Just over 1 hour’s rail of Town, about 38 miles by road. 


ing 





A MODERN UP-TO-DATE RESIDENCE 
with 7 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ete. ; main electric 
light and water, modern drainage ; garage; lovely wooded 
grounds; tennis court, kitchen gardens and paddock. 


ABOUT 7 ACRES 








LEITH HILL DISTRICT 


EXCEPTIONALLY COMFORTABLE RESIDENC 


Commanding “lorious views, extending to the South Dou 
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Well timbered drive. Fine hall, 4 reception rooms | 
oak panelled and all with parquet floors), 11 bed 1 


dressing rooms, 4 well-fitted bathrooms. 
Ercellent domestic offices. All modern conveniences 
TWO GARAGES. STABLING. Chauffeur’s Flat 
Superior oak-beamed Cottage. BARN and other « 
buildings. Beautiful old timbered Grounds with y y 
hedges, croquet lawn, hard tennis court, meadow a d 
woodlands, in all nearly 














THE MANSION HOUSE (55 rooms), 


Illustrated particulars and plans from the 


Walled Gardens, 
FOR SALE 
THE ANGEL HOTEL, NORTHAMPTON, ON WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14TH, 


Joint Auctioneers : or Stops House, 


Grounds and Lakes in 


BY PRIVATE TREATY NOW, OR BY AUCTION 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Northampton, 


For SALE PRIVATELY or by AUCTION on Early Date. FOR SALE, £6,500 FREEHOLD. ES LOW PRICE 
Auctioneers: A. C. Frost, Gerrards Cross: GEORGE Inspected and highly recommended by GEORGE Photos from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mor ¢ 
TROLLOPE & SONS 25, Mount Street, W.1. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (D.1108.) Street, W.1. (c.150 .) 
YEOVIL 
LEEDS DvuBLIN 
STOPS HOUSE, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. [’Phone: Grosvenor 1811.] 
ADJOINING POTTERSPURY ON THE WATLING STREET. 
Stony Stratford, 3 miles. Wolverton, 5 miles. Northampton, 12 miles. London, 52 miles. 
(FORMERLY THE SEAT OF THE DUKES OF GRAFTON). 
EXTENDING TO ABOUT 1,338 ACRES (to be offered in 22 convenient Lots) 
of FARM, PARKLAND and ACCOMMODATION FLELDS, some equipped with EXCELLENT FARMHOUSES and COTTAGES. Magnificent Park Timber, mainly Oak, also 


a beautiful forest setting at present in the occupation of Lord Hillingdon. 


AT 


1940, AT 2.30 O'CLOCK. 


Curzon Street, W.1; R.C. KNIGHT & SONS, Cambridge. 











AMBERLEY. 
charming houses of moderave size. 
conveniently placed for shops, churches ond P.O. 


One of the best built and most 

gasy to run and 
7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms and 3 reception rooms. Garage and 
room adjoining. Excellent offices. Over ' aere garden 
well stocked with flowers and vegetables. PRICE £2,750. 

Agents: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, Sunninghill, 
Ascot (Tel.: Ascot 818); and Messrs. SADLER and 
BAKER, Camberley (‘I'el. 1°.) 











EWHURST, SURREY 
RACTIVE BUNGALOW, beautifully 


irge lounge, spacious lounge hall and loggia. 


situated. 
4 bed- 


A'TT. 






rooms (3 with h. anid e. ), alllarge rooms, bathroom with basin, 
separate w.c., kitchen ; washhouse, coal house ; all excellent 
re '; 3sheds. Large Garage. Well kept and well-stocked 


garden, about } Acre. 
Apply, HAZELDENE, 


£1,700 Freehold. 


Cranleigh Road, Ewhurst. 








W DORSET. DELIGHTFUL TUDOR-STYLE 
« RESIDENCE, erected 6 years ago, in one of the 
prettiest villages in the County ; 2 reception, 4 bed, bath, 
convenient offices ; south aspect ; central heating, electric 
light, and all modern conveniences ; charming well-ke pt gar- 
den; garage. Practically immediate possession. £1,950, 
LAWRENCE & Si »N, Bridport and Crewkerne. 
HEART OF NEW FOREST. 
Alt. 350ft. 
12 miles Southampton, a really “ safe’’ area. 


ERN HOUSE in woodland : 


3 reception, 4 bed, 


M°?, 


' ath, 2 staff bed; 2 garages; 2 ACRES; electric 
light plant, "phone; oak floors; up-to-date conveniences, 
For SALE at bargain price, auction cancelled. £2,750 
reduced to £2.17 To view apply MORLEY HEWITT, F.S.1., 


Fordingbridge, or W YATT & SON, Chichester. 





ALISBURY & DISTRICT .—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 











BRUTON, KNOWLES ©& CO., 


Estate Agents, Surveyors & Auctioneers, 


HAVE 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTIES 


TO BE SOLD OR LET 


IN 


Gloucestershire and adjoining Counties. 











WILTSHIRE 





IN A SHELTER "ED 


PLEASANTLY 
POSITION ABOUT 7 MILES FROM BATH. 


HIGH AND 


bathroom, level 
partial central 


rooms, 4-5 
Eleetric 


bedrooms, 
light and 


3. reception 
domestic offices. 


























heating. Two staircases. Pretty garden with tennis court. 
ALBION CHAMBERS, GLOUCESTER Two paddocks now let. About 7 acresin all. Stone-built 
studio and garage. For Sale at an attractive price »nd 
Telephone: Telegrams : strongly recommended. 
2267 (2 lines). Brutons, Gloucester. JOLLY & SON, Ltd., Estate Agents, BAT! 
Tel.: 3201. 
PROPERTIES WANTED . ae 
-—— THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGIST 8. 
Irie. 
MALL HOUSE or COTTAGE RESIDENCE of definite a 
character; 4 bedrooms; old matured gardens; 2 SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
acres. Within 50 minutes from door to Piccadilly. 
PARK, 43, Dover Street, W.1. RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 
U P TO ¢£20.000 WAITING for small ESTATE of = 
a few irms, preferably let, in Western or Midlanc 
Counties within four hours of London ; size of house imena- HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNT! s 
terial; buyer ready to inspect and settle quickly.—** Mrs. Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F. .! 
McL.”, c/o Woopcoc KS, 30, St. George Street, London, W.1. Business Established over 100 years. aa 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


P to £10,000 would be paid for genuine unspoilt Queen 

Anne House (condition immaterial), with suitable 

small estate.—Write purchaser’s Surveyors, JACKSON STOPS, 
Stops douse, Curzon Street, W.1, 





EICESTERSHIRE. 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1809.) : MARKET HARBOROUC |. 
LAND AND HOUSE AGENTS 
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5, MOUNT STREET, avemienst GU ob tinee 
LONDON, W.1. C URTIS & HEN SON pone ti 3th 1875, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


FINE OLD MANOR 
HOUSE 


beautifully situated in a secluded 
position, only 25 miles from 
London, 
PANELLED LOUNGE. 


2 OTHER RECEPTION ROOMS, 
7 PRINCIPAL and 6 SERVANTS’ 
BEDROOMS. 4 BATHROOMS, 











Central Heating. 
Main Electricity and Power, 


“ GARAGE, STABLING and FLAT. . 
Unusually beautiful Gardens and Grounds, with clipped yew trees and hedges of great age, 
herbaceous borders, hard and grass tennis courts 


TO LET UNFURNISHED OR FOR SALE WITH [5 ACRES 
Illustrated brochure from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 





sunk rock garden, lawns, wide 








25 MILES WEST OF TOWN.—A QUEEN ANNE 


NORTHAMPTON (5 miles South, in country dis- SHROPSHIRE.— Attractive GEORGIAN HOUSE, faa fe ce auie Ee ee / eelepane 
trict).—Large GEORGIAN HOUSE, in good order, facing south, about 200ft. above sea level ; large hall, ring ag AP wo mon Ay wees peg Rady co oe 
suitable for a School or Hospital. 3 reception rooms, 4 reception rooms, 20 bedrooms, nurseries,+ bathrooms ; oa ata h. oni es eae anettine eacghal Agineutin Giines 
27 bedrooms, 8 bathrooms. Main electricity ; ample electric light, central heating; garage; —stabling; central heating throughout ; ail aaryiccs Garages for 
water supply. Garage accommodation; stabling. 7 cottages. The grounds include 2 tennis courts, 5 cars (with men’s rooms and bathroom over) cottage 
Kitchen garden and dairy produce available. kitchen gardens, small wood, well-stocked orchards stabling Beautiful grounds with hard tennis court and 
TO LET PARTLY FURNISHED AT £250 2S ene in all about 70 ACRES. Trout well-timbered paddocks ; in all about 100 ACRES 
a ae Meee FOR SALE‘FREEHOLD OR TO LET FURNISHED TO LET FURNISHED. OR UNFURNISHED. = 

sieeailigda. de Same ie 7 . ITROTG & ITRMQON F oe aac wea TO LET NISHED O INFURNISHED. 
ee eee os ee See as CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, Wil. Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, WA. 

»fVo. re a a. 





(8,876.) 























“a RALPH PAY & TAYLOR —s 
UNSPOILT HERTFORDSHIRE QUIET BERKSHIRE 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF LITTLE-KNOWN VILLAGE. Station (Electric Service). Two trains every hour. About 1 mile. 
Nearly 350ft. above sea level. London 25 miles. IN MIDDLE OF 3 LARGE PRIVATE ESTATES TOTALLING 1,500 ACRES. 











THIS FINE OLD RED-BRICK PERIOD HOUSE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE. COMPLETELY MODERNISED 
Part dating back to A.D. 1740. 4 reception, 15. bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main Withlovely viewsover private’park.%4 reception, 13 bedrooms,!5 bathrooms. Main water, 
electricity and drainage ; central heating. Garage for 6cars. Stabling. 4 Cottages. gas and electricity ; central heating. Garage (5) and Stabling with several 1coms over. 
MATURED GARDENS of unusual charm, parklike meadowland ; in all nearly Well-timbered PLEASURE GROUNDS, level lawns and excellent hard court. 
30 ACRES. ABOUT 100 ACRES 
FOR SALE or would LET FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED To be LET FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED, or WOULD BE SOLD. 
Recommended with every confidence by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. Personally inspected and strongly recommended by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.tr. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 4 MILES FROM HUNTERCOMBE GOLF COURSE 
300FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL ON A RIDGE OF THE CHILTERN HILLS. SECLUDED BUT EASILY ACCESSIBLE. 
4} miles from Henley-on-Thames. 7 from Reading. Paddington 45 minutes. 20 miles from Oxford. 


i MOST COMPACT WELL-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 
fr ae | 





ON 2 FLOORS ONLY. 
Approached from a quiet country lane. 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 
2 staircases. 











Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Septic tank drainage system. 

GARAGE AND STABLING. 
PERFECTLY SECLUDED GARDENS 
Considered to be the most attractive in the district ; 
tennis and other lawns, flower beds and herbaceous 
borders, rose garden, attractive sunk garden and 








rockery. 
ec: 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £3,500 
Saher Nis, IMMEDIATE SALE DESIRED. 3 +3 


AN IDEAL SAFETY AREA. HUNTING, SHOOTING, GOLF, FISHING AND BOATING AVAILABLE 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 





In a secluded situation on the Herts and Bucks borders, 300ft. above sea level amidst U NIQUE OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE of the farmhouse style, carefully 
well-wooded surroundings ; 45 minutes by rail from London, close station. restored and modernised; approached by a long drive and standing amidst 
PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE, in a lovely setting, approached from a unspoilt rural surroundings, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity, 
private lane. 2 reception rooms, loggia, boxroom, 5-6 bedrooms, bathroom, Company's water ; new drainage system; partial central heating and constant hot water. 
and usual ae ——* Fon = power and water. Telephone. Main Stabling for 3, 2 garages. Lovely gardens and grounds, 
drainage. Constant hot water. Garage. The most attractive gardens will make ¢ DPa ras onan . wi “Tv 01472 F . on a . 
special appeal to garden enthusiasts. Rose garden, shrubbery, vegetable aden 1% ACRES. FREEHOLD. PRICE ONLY £1,475 FOR IMMEDIATE SALE. 
ind orchard, in all nearly 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £2,250. Rates under £7 per annum, 
Agents: F, L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Full particulars from the Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) ‘lol. : Regent 2481. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three iines.) 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 





RURAL HAMPSHIRE 
A CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE IN FAULTLESS ORDER 








2% ae bade A 





9 bedrooms. 13 bedrooms (with 
3 bathrooms. wash basins). 


4 reception. 4+ bathrooms. 


Electric light. 4 reception, and 


Central heating. Billiards room, 


GARAGES, Ete. Main services. 
LOVELY Radiators 
throughout, 


OLD - WALLED 

GARDENS. CHARMING 
: GARDENS. 
nee. Hard court. 


1 or 2 cottages. Squash court. 


ABOUT Bowling green, 


6 ACRES. 3 COTTAGES. 


Agents: 


XViith CENTURY HOUSE IN SURREY 


Unspoilt surroundings ; centre of well-timbered park. 





WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED LOW PRICE ACCEPTED—WITH 100 ACRES 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Witson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1, 





AN EARLY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
IN BUCKS 


occupying a magnificent position 600ft. above sea level. 


AMIDST GLORIOUS ROLLING COUNTRY 


WOODS. 


S principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, billiard reem : 
3 reception rooms; main electric light and water; 


STABLING. 


ABOUT 50 ACRES. 


AND FINE BEECH 


peticd panelling in 


central heating. 


COTTAGES. 4 bathrooms, charming 
FARMERY AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDENS 


with many fine specimen trees. 
FURTHER LAND AVAILABLE 


Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 





FIRST-RATE 


THE 


QUEEN ANNE MANOR IN BERKSHIRE 


PERFECTLY POSITIONED AND ONLY 14 HOURS FROM LONDON 
BY E ‘t> 


IXPRESS TRAINS. 


SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT. 


Shooting. Hunting. 


LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE 


set within perfect old gardens amidst well-wooded surroundings; 14 bedrcons. 
suite of reception rooms; beautifully appointed and 
up to date in every respect. 


AMPLE STABLING AND GARAGES, NUMEROUS COTTAGES, 


HOME FARM, ETC, 


FOR SALE WITH 1,000 ACRES 


Agents, WILsoN & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 








Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.|I 











PRICE ONLY £1,750 


OXFORD & BUCKS BORDERS 


CHARMING ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 
In unspoilt vilt village within easy reach of Oxford. 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Company's water and electr-vity. 
Thatched Cottage. Garage. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. 
ABOUT 1% ACRES 


Sole Agents: 
CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 








CHILTERN HILLS 


500ft. up, easily accessible to London and designed 
by Mr. P. Morley Horder. 


AN EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (5 basins), 


2 bathrooms. 
All main services. Central heating. 


Garage. 


Delightful Gardens with Tennis Court and Orchard. 


2 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


HEREFORD 
AN EXCELLENT GEORGIAN HOUSE 


in capital order and on 2 floors. 
LOUNGE HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 11! 
BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS. 
All conveniences. 

GARAGES. STABLING. 2 COTTAGES. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, WOOD AND PARK- 
LAND; in all about 
40 ACRES 
FOR SALE OR TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Apply CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 




















AUCTIONEERS, LAND AND ESTATE LOFTS & WARNER 


AGENTS, SURVEYORS AND VALUERS 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 3056 


41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. (5 lines) 
By Direction of the Exors. of the Rt. Hon. Walter Knight, 11th Earl Ferrers, decd., COTSWOLDS 


and of the Rt. Hon. Robert Walter, 12th Earl Ferrers. . . oe : 
a oe ” se en an win a oe ere Outskirts of picturesque old town. Main line station 6 miles 
PORTIONS OF THE London 2 hours. Trout stream on property. 
STAUNTON HAROLD ESTATE, LEICESTERSHIRE AND DERBYSHIRE A CHARMING RESIDENTIAL AND 
including AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
EXCELLENT DAIRY AND STOCK FARMS ENN: WR eae 
WORTHINGTON FIELDS FARM, 4 miles from Ashby-de-la-Zouch, comprising superior brick-built Farm House, MODERN STONE-BUILT ‘. OTSW OLD RESIDENCE, 
excellent set of Farm Buildings, including cowsheds passed for production of accredited milk, and about 140 Acres. : _containing : 
LIMES FARM, BREEDON, aljoining the Village, comprising well-built Farm House, numerous excellent Farm | Sauare hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom 
Buildings, 2 brick and tiled Cottages, and about 144 Acres. ; a Usual offices. E r 
HOLLINGTON HALL FARM, near Longford, comprising capital Farm House, good set of buildings, with cowsheds Main electricity and gas. Central heating. Water fron 
passed for production of accredited milk, and about 60 Acres. well by electric pump. 
ROPERS HILL FARM, 3 miles from Ashby-de-la-Zouch, with brick and tile Farmhouse, ample buildings, and about GARAGE. BUNGALOW. 
28 Acres. Model Farm Buildings for Pedigree Herd. 
SEVERAL GRASS SMALL HOLDINGS AND ACCOMMODATION ENCLOSURES OF The Land is practically all well-watered pasture, extending 
PASTURELAND. TWO FREEHOLD PUBLIC HOUSES. to about 
WOODLANDS WITH VALUABLE TIMBER, NUMEROUS COTTAGES. Etc. 143 ACRES 
The whole extending to about 532 ACRES with excellent Trout Stream on property. 
To be offered for SALE PRIVATELY or by AUCTION in Lots on JULY 26th. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
_ _ Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of the Solicitors : Messrs. LONGBOURNE, STEVENS & POWELL, WITH POSSESSION. 
7. Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.2. or of the Auctioneers: LorTs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. : Further particulars from LoFTs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley 
Gros, 3056.) Square, London, W.1. (Gros. 3056.) 
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wore, JOHN D. WOOD & CO. ct ine. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 








Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Practising Surveyors and Estate Agents since 1872 
HAVE CONSIDERABLE EXPERIENCE OF ADJUSTING 
CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION FOR WAR DAMAGE AND REQUISITION OF PROPERTY 
Full advice available for owners whose homes are subject to compulsory requisition and selections of alternative accommodation. 


SURVEY OF CONDITION AND SCHEDULE OF FIXTURES AND FITTINGS PREPARED. 
SPECIAL PURPOSES VALUATIONS arising out of the existing STATE OF EMERGENCY. 





Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


announce that they require immediately 
SEVERAL LARGE COUNTRY HOUSES 
THE LARGER THE BETTER. 
TO RENT FOR THE DURATION OF THE WAR 
EARLY .POSSESSION ESSENTIAL 


All communications to 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341, quoting refercnee 6). 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO ACQUIRE PREMISES 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE BEST BUSINESS QUARTER OF THE WEST END. ULTRA MODERN NEWLY COMPLETED 

BUILDING OF SPECIAL CONSTRUCTION, AFFORDING LATEST ATR-RAID PROTECTION, WITH A TOTAL FLOOR SPACE 

OF ABOUT 140,000 SQUARE FEET, EACH FLOOR CONTAINING ABOUT 24,000 SQUARE FEET. WILL BE DIVIDED TO 
MEET INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS. 





THE MANAGEMENT DEPARTMENT 


(with Clients’ Ledgers and Valuable Documents) is in the Country but is controlled from London, 
Regular inspections, supervision of repairs and general management of empty and evacuated buildings undertaken, 


LONDON OFFICES: 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 


Telephones: Mayfair 6341 (10 lines), Telegrams: Wood, Agents (Wesdo), London. 








re: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK rel: 


CHIPPING 


) prone OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON NORTON 


ALSO AT LONDON, RUGBY & BIRMINGHAM 39. 
A SELECTION OF PROPERTIES OFFERED FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
































OXFORD 8 MILES CHILTERNS 
‘ MODERNISED TUDOR AND QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE. 9 bedrooms, 700ft. above sea. level. COTTAGE RESIDENCE. 2 recept ion rooms, 3 bedrooms, 
3 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main water and Electricity ; Central re ~* bathroom. Main electric light; Central Heating. Lovely views. Excellent order. 
Gardens and Grounds, 4 ACRES. Cottage. Price £5,000 or offer. 297.) £1,950 Freehold. (11,732. 
OXON-BUCKS BORDERS OXON-GLOS. BORDERS 
XVIlIith CENTURY COTSWOLD FARMHOUSE. About 1 ACRE. 5 bedrooms 
CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE WITH 6 ACRES. 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- bathroom, 2 reception rooms. South aspect. £1,750. (10,853.) 
rooms, 3 reception rooms. Cottage. Electric light. £3,600 Freehold. (11,510.) 
UNSPOILT BUCKS 
BETWEEN OXFORD AND BANBURY DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED ELIZABETHAN FARMHOUSE. 4 ACRES. 
9.6 ; . 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and e.) Electric light; Centré ul 
PICTURESQUE STONE-BUILT VILLAGE HOUSE. 2-3 reception rooms, ‘ating. Stabling. Garage : ts 
6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main Services. Garage. £3,250. (11,749.) Heatin tablin wage. £2,750 (11,771.) 
NEAR BURFORD, OXFORDSHIRE 
UNSOLD AUCTION BARGAIN CHARMING MODERN COTSWOLD HOUSE. = 4 jiilroons, bathroom 
Oxford 6 miles. STONE-BUILT HOUSE. 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception (h. and ¢.), 2 reception rooms. — All conveniences and beautifully equipped. © Main 
rooms. Electric light. 4 ACRES. £2,500 or offer. (11,457.) water and Electric light. Central Heating. £3,800 or offer. (11,768.) 
‘. FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THE ABOVE HOUSES, APPLY JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON. 








(EUSTON 7000) (REGENT 4685) 





_ | TOTTENHAM MAPLE & CO 5, GRAFTON ST., 
COURT RD., W.! ey LTD. MAYFAIR, W.! 


HARPENDEN, HERTS 


REALLY CHOICE MODERN HOUSE in 
a BEAUTIFUL GARDEN of nearly T}> ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


The property occupies a pleasant and convenient 
situation, and has all modern comforts. Oak-panelled 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 good bedrooms, 2 modern 
bathrooms. Fitted basins in bedrooms: central he ating. 
Spacious Garage. Tennis lawn, lovely rose gardens, pro- 
ductive kitchen garden.—Recommended by MAPLE & Co., 
as above. 


EXPERT VALUERS 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
| PICTURES, SILVER, BOOKS, ETC., FOR 
ALL PURPOSES, 
including 


INSURANCE, PROBATE, FAMILY 
DIVISION 











— ~ SURREY : BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS 
\NUCTION SALES OF FURNITURE Only 10 miles from West End. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Undertaken in Town and Country. FOR SALE LOW PRICE ER 
The above LOVELY OLD HOUSE, erected in 1650, and A G CEP SEIGHTEUL a Pgs 
: a having panelled rooms, secret cupboard and other inter- | part of this favourite district. It has all modern 
f ’ = a 85 pi As ce wth hy Be esting features—3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. | comforts, central heating, fitted lavatory basins. oak 
1 REPORTS AND VALUATIONS ON STRUCTURE. Electric light. Partial central heating. Sante. nr Hall, Pay te Pe reggae or id bey > = 
a 2 GARAGES, STUDIO, WORKSHOP, Etc. and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Garages. Gardens 
SURVEYS OF CONDITION LOVELY OLD GARDENS OF 3 ACRES } i'clude hard tennis court, and open on to beautiful wood- 

SCHEDULES OF FIXTURES AND FITTINGS. Fine timber, lawns, Dutch garden, ponds and fountains, land in rear, 











Maple & Co., as above. stream, kitchen garden.—Recommended by MAPLE & Co. Sole Agents: MAPLE & ('o.. as above. 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON: 





ERNEST FOX, F.S.I1., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 


R. ALEC. HAMBRO. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 





ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.AI. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





BOUNDED 


Within a few miles of a main line Station with good service of trains to London. 








— 


For particulars 


A BEAUTIFUL SMALL RESIDENCE IN THE NEW FOREST 


PRACTICALLY 


ON ALL SIDES BY FOREST LANDs. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THIS PICTURESQUE 
TUDOR RESIDENCE 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, large 
lounge, dining room, hall, kitchen 
and offices. 
GARAGE, 

PRETTY THATCHED COTTAGE 
Main Electric Light. 
Company's Gas and Water. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS 
laid out with lawns, herbaceous and 
flower beds, excellent pasture land ; 
the whole extending to an area 

of approximately 
7 ACRES : 
PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD ae 


apply, Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








A VERY 


THE RESIDENCE 


has half-timbered elevations and is soundly 
accommodation ar- 
the 


amount of sun, 


constructed the 


ranged so as to obtain maximum 


5 bedrooms, boxroom, fitted bathroom, 


and dining room (having fine 


oak panelling), 
magnificent oak panelling), 
kitchen and 


entrance 


carved lounge (with 


morning 
domestic 


room, complete 


offices. 


7 miles 


SUSSEX 


from Midhurst. 6 miles from Petersfield. 


THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS. 





DELIGHTFUL PROPERTY SITUATED IN PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS AND HAVING EXCEPTIONALLY FINE VIEWS FROM ALL 


Garages. Store-rooms. 


Potting sheds. Summer house. 
Company's electric lighting. 
The GARDENS and GROUNDS are ;: 
particularly charming feature of the pré 
perty and have been most cleverly laid out 
and are easily maintained. There are « 
wide expanse of lawns, rockery (with lily 
pond fountain), kitchen 
orchard and paddock ; the whole extending 
to an area of about 


6% ACRES 


and garden, 


For particulars and price apply to Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected and can thoroughly recommend the property to prospective purchasers. 





CORFE CASTLE. DORSET 


PEACEFULLY SITUATED IN THE FOLD OF 
About 6 miles from Studland. 


A NEWLY ERECTED 


ARTISTIC FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


at Little Woolgarston, 
Corfe Castle, 
BEAUTIFULLY CONSTRUCTED OF 
ALL THE BEST MATERIALS. 


5 BEDROOMS. 


BATHROOMS. 


THE 


DOWNS, 


Illustrated particulars may 


ABOUT 1 


MILE FROM THE OLD-WORLD AND 


HISTORICAL 


VILLAGE OF CORFE CASTLE 


Magnificent views are enjoyed from all the principal rooms. 





be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


KITCHEN and OFFICES. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


The site covers an area of just over 
1 ACRE 


REDUCED PRICE 
£2,000 FREEHOLD 





FARM INVESTMENT. 


HALL FARM, 

ALDBOROUGH, BOROUGHBRIDGE, 

YORKS 
130 ACRES 
92 FIRST-CLASS PASTURE 

38 ARABLE 
GOOD HOUSE AND AMPLE 

BUILDINGS 
No Tithe. 


ABOUT 


ABOUT AND 


ALL SERVICES AVAILABLE. 

LET TO TENANT OF MANY YEARS STANDING AT 
APPORTIONED RENT OF P.A. 
PRICE £4,400 FREEHOLD 


Fox & SONS, 


£220 


Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


6 principal 


panoramic views over the links. 


DORSET 


TO BE SOLD 


up-to-date. conveniences, 


bedrooms, 5 maids’ rooms, dressing room, 


In an excellent Residential neighbourhood with private entrance to a popular 18-hole Golf Course, and enjoying fine 
Only 7 miles from Bournemouth and 3 miles from Poole Harbour. 


THIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, with comfortable Residence, in perfect condition, and fitted with all 









+ bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, Housekeeper’s bedroom, 
oak-panelled entrance hall, studio or workshop, flower 
room, servants’ hall, kitchen and complete domestic offices, 
Company's electric light. 
Main water and drainage. Central heating. 
Vita glass in all sitting rooms. 
3 heated garages, excellent cottage and chauffeur’s rooms ; 
heated range of greenhouses, fruit room, potting shed. 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS are of unusual charm 
and character and are a special feature of the property. 
They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily 
garden (designed and laid out by R. Wallace & Co., 
Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady 
walks, shrubberies and a rhododendron avenue, rose 
garden ; natural miniature lake and boathouse, artistic 
summer house; full-sized croquet lawn, bordered by 
clipped yew hedges ; walled kitchen garden, ete. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN 





AREA 


OF JUST OVER 13 ACRES 


For full particulars and price, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who can thoroughly recommend 
the property to prospective purchasers. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


‘hone: Ken. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, Phe ye all 
ees — eee 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 , 


arrods, London.” Riviera Offices. 











ADJOINING WINDSOR FOREST AND THE GREAT PARK c5 







{ Suitable for Emergency Hospital, Nursing Home, School or Commercial Evacuation. 
A RESIDENCE OF GEORGIAN 3 
CHARACTER 


(40 years in present ownership), which has been well 
maintained and has spacious accommodation with 
large rooms, 


Lounge hall, 5 reception rooms, 11 main bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 7 staff rooms. 


Central heating. Fire hydrants. Electric light. 
Main water laid on. 
4 COTTAGES. 
Garages, Stables and small farmery. 
ABOUT 57 ACRES 
(36 acres at present let off.) 


PRICE and _ full details from HARRObs, LTp., 
62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


(Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 816.) 


ON A DEVON ESTUARY c5 
ATTRACTIVE IVY-CLAD GARAGE FOR 2 OR 3CARS. 











RESIDENCE GREENHOUSE, &c. 
Commanding views of sea and estuary. " THE HOUSE 


is situate on a terrace surrounded by 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS matured gardens. Golf links and bathing 


beach within 300 vards. 


FREEHOLD £4,000 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Furniture would be sold if required, 


7 BEDROOMS, 

2 BATHROOMS, 

CLOAKROOM, 
MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM, 


OFFICES. HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 
S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn, 
All Companies’ services. Central heating. 816.) 











one a et mt ~ 


HAMPSHIRE AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


ONE HOUR FROM LONDON. 
In a superb position on slope of hill, commanding 
extensive views of lovely wooded country ; elevation 600ft. ; 
near 2 golf courses ; riding and shooting. 
A LUXURIOUSLY FITTED HOUSE 
of modern construction in Spanish style, embodying 
‘ characteristic features. 





3 reception rooms. 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main water and electricity. Modern drainage. 
Central heating. Independent hot water system. 


Garage 2 cars, 

LOVELY TERRACED GARDENS OF 
APPROXIMATELY 5 ACRES. 
More land can be had if desired. 

woe TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD ? : 

ei with or without Contents Sern, 


Inspected by the Sole Agents: Harrops, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1, and High Street, Haslemere, Surrey. (Tele, : Kensington 1490, Extn. 816.) 


FOR EVACUATION. BERKSHIRE. 25 MILES FROM LONDON c.4 








hy oo “Bo ~ 





* 





Main line Train service. 





GARAGE. STABLING. 
HARD TENNIS COURT. 
ORNAMENTAL AND KITCHEN 
GARDENS. 





ONE OF THE MOST 
ATTRACTIVE PROPERTIES ON 
THE THAMES 






ABOUT 5 ACRES 
WITH EXTENSIVE FRONTAGE 
TO THE RIVER. 





LOUNGE. 






4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
11 BEDROOMS. 





TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 





4 BATHROOMS. 
EXCELLENT OFFICES. Inspected by the Owner’s Agents : 
HARRODS, Lrp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 
S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 806.) 







Main services. Central heating. 












HAMPSHIRE 


On the outskirts of a charming old village, about 80 miles from London; good train service. 


SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Lounge, 3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, usual offices, 









Co.'s services. Central heating. 
Garage. Stabling. Dairy. Kennels, 
LOVELY MATURED GARDENS 


bounded by a stream; extensive kitchen gardens, 
orchard and nuttery ; cottage. 


MODEL FARM and 3 PADDOCKS. 
In all 
ABOUT !I5 ACRES. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


Inspected by the Sole Agents: 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 816.) 
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are YOu WMA 


you cant stop 7 4 


7 


For Active Service on the Home Fron‘ 


Women engaged on war-time 
activities know the import- 
ance of being well shod, for 
good shoes ensure not only 


7 smart appearance but essen- 
tialcomfort. The exceptional 

i”. demands of these strenuous 
days are a splendid test of the 

sterling qualities of ZUG 

Upper Leather, which is 

daily proving its worth in all 


ts what you need ~ rely on mar oe eae at 


perfect answer to the foot- 


wear question. 
| é ZUG is extremely tough and 
exceptionally flexible. It is 
proofed to give complete 
BRAKE i] NJ N i$ resistance to rain and damp. 
It does not crack and it keeps 


its appearance. 
ZUG has no superior as an 
Few and far between though Any garage can quickly fix upper leather for hard wear- 


es : ee ‘“ 7 an adi , ing footwear. 
perforce your journeys must DON ” and can adjust your ZUG has a printed grain, but 


be, you owe it to yourself brakes to give you perfect for those who preferasmooth 
confidence and an instant grain of lighter weight (he a ee 
and safe response to pressure A as | A Tv 4 T EK . does not stock, write to us 


for the name of nearest 


on the brake pedal. * DON” is ideal. It has all the fine stockist. 
Brake Linings wear for a qualities of ZUG. Look for the oval label. 


remarkably long time, they 


world of rapidly changing provide a smooth, velvety U Pp p E R 
values, one thing remains srip that ensures maximum 
constant—-the value of mileage from tyres and 
“ DON” Brake Linings. transmission. LE ATH ER 


W.t J.MARTIN-TANNERS—CLASCOW 


and to other road users to 
make sure that your brake 
mechanism and brakelinings 
are in perfect order. Ina 














ANOTHER S.&P. PRODUCT 


~ . i a “ , ” 
Equip your car with “ROKO BVA OS BSOSQSOS QSOS QSOSIQSOSIBSOSIR ASR BSI OSS OSI OSI OSIOSTOSOSTGS OS GSOSTGNOSGOSGSOSGSOSD 


Luggage Straps they last SS 2 4 
longer and cost less than ; 6 iia Ud h t re) Sx) ft y 
ey = Z|: ere a 
bs A ' 





leather—there are no or SEMEN SESE NC NIC NCSC SIONC NICO NC NC NC NC MC SICSIC MC SICNIC NC NIC NIC ICN SIC NICSICSICNCSICNICNICNIC SIC NIC SICSIONC SIC ICME 
to tear, no holes to wear, no ; = Ev 
cracking,and theykeep supple.  —— ly al FALMOUTH, SOUTH CORNWALL STRATHSES HIRE 
Adjustable to a fraction of an piss. eee! al aes IDEAL HOLIDAY CENTRE invE — ort raest 
inch—released in a moment. ie ty We, ee FALMOUTH HOTEL eACMORE 


Obtainable from garages, ’ Stechen, Otharantatel thts hates Gnend \/ \ 





-arvice < > ie accrecec : oe - South. Spacious Lounges and Sun Lounge. 
service agents and accessory ey i Central Heating throughout. Excellent Cuisine 
. > : “ar 4 F : and Wine Cellars. Lift. wn yarage. 

stores 1n many lengths and Recreation Room. Talking. Pictures. Bee 
: ~ 3 . 2 » > ING Ep > 
widths. Colours: black, brown GFT OSES EES Tene span eve8p peace 
‘ : s3 Write for Illustrated Brochure. xa ore Rpaved Fonic os 
and khaki. ba aes ? Telephone No. : R. J. 8. PIELDS, od ne a8 Ay oe yy sn, 
. 4 671-672. Manager an‘! Director. ‘ re ag yOU Lg from 
pereroo* ¢ the 
fat “yrait ° 

ral 


« ore 
Ay 





ov 











“0 } 
WALES eh poston St “oe A 

HAFOD HOTEL, DEVIL’S BRIDGE coTliaan Weave ce MOTMYGat CDS 
a . BAER Oe ate : we dan cull 
Telephone : PONTERWYD 32. : arr’. rand pa {ANA 


Safe area. 12 miles Aberystwyth. Glorious 1 +B 
S M A LL € p A R K E S | | M | T F 0 mountain scenery. - Special war-time terms from xy id Jo pelevdor, 
3% Guineas. ant, AVIEMC 


R.A ae 

een ee” enon eS Tees MANCHESTER BOWDON | | WINCHESTER ROYAL _HOTE 
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MISS JUNE PARK 


Miss Park is the only child of Mr. Bertram Park, 0.B.£., and Mrs. Park, and her 
engagement to Second-Lieutenant David F. R. Bosanquet, only son of Major A. R. 
Bosanquet, M.C., and Lady Katherine Bosanquet, was announced last week. 
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HEARTS OF OAK 


EARTS of Oak were, and still are, our men. 

Hearts of Oak were our ships: though the 

proportion of oak has been sadly diluted in 

the past century. The days when every squire 
who set an acorn saw in the magic distance before him a 
Ship of the Line, are long past ; but those of us who have 
the heart and pride to look back at what happened in the 
narrow seas encompassing Dunkirk not more than a few 
weeks ago will hesitate to sniff at the importance of timber 
even in these days of steel and duralumin. Its scarcity is 
a very real problem ; and the recent decisions of the Timber 
Controller, hard though they may press on individuals, 
will be accepted in good part. ‘Timber takes long to grow, 
and we cannot expect, during any war, to do more than 
make the best of what already stands in the country and 
what our ships can bring us across the seas. The problems 
facing us were well understood before the war began, 
and we must be content to rely upon those in authority to 
make the best of every resource at their disposal. All the 
same, many British woodland owners may be forgiven their 
difficulty in suppressing a chuckle of subdued delight 
when they think of Dunkirk. Not long before hostilities 
began the Inter-departmental home-grown Timber Com- 
mittee issued a special Report on timber used in ship-building 
and in dock and harbour maintenance. “ If, even now,” 
they said, “* few if any shipyards are working to full capacity, 
it must not be forgotten that the increased demands for 
war vessels, for passenger and cargo boats and yachts 
carries with it an increased demand for ships’ lifeboats 
and for dinghies. Apart from this, increasing trade at 
the ports involves increasing use of tugs and lighters, and 
the use of water transport by barges seems to be increasing 
steadily.” Happy for us that it was so, for the heroic fleet 
which relieved the British and Allied armies in Flanders 
consisted almost entirely of vessels of these varied cate- 
gories, ranging through tugs and yachts from Brighton Belles 
to dinghies. 

We owe a great deal, in fact, to our boat-building 
industry, which in its turn depends on the production of 
innumerable oak branches of all thicknesses grown to almost 
every conceivable curve. ‘This, however, is not the time 
to return to the old controversy as to what we should produce 
of hard and soft woods in the future. We are bound by 
what we have produced in the past. ‘The Government’s 
policy is, naturally enough, to restrict the use of all timber 
to war requirements and to civil requirements essential to 
maintaining the life of the community. The rise in freight 
rates, the depreciation of sterling and the cost of war 
insurance have made necessary a drastic alteration in selling 
prices now that the time has come for the stocks of nationally 
owned timber to be generally released. Europe, from whose 
shores in peace-time come most of our supplies, is cut off. 
On the other hand, supplies from Canada and Newfound- 
land, provided that shipping space can be found for 
them, are so great as to make up eventually for what 
we have lost. At the same time, home production goes 
steadily on. ‘The total production of mining timber by 
the Forestry Commission and the timber trade now runs 
at the rate of some millions of tons a year. Sawmills are 
now working to their utmost capacity, and the Ministry 
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of Supply has powers to assume the management of any 
In spite of 
this, the biggest limiting factor in the home production of 
timber is still the scarcity of labour; and here there is 
work for many men in trades whose business has dwindled 

such as building, shop-fitting, joinery, furniture and 


mills which are not functioning satisfactorily. 


cabinet making. 


AGRICULTURE AND DIET 


‘THE agriculturai situation at the present time has been com- 

pared with that which existed in 1917, when Mr. Lloyd George 
began his food-production campaign ; but, as Mr. Robert Hudson 
pointed out in the debate last week, the problems involved are 
not really the same. It is true that now, as then, the paramount 
consideration is an immediate increase of food production to 
ensure the maximum output for the winter and the year ahead. 
But whereas in 1917 Mr. Lloyd George’s problem was to persuade 
farmers to change over from one profitable line of business to 
another, the task confronting the Ministry of Agriculture to-day 
is to reconstitute an industry that has been unprofitable for years 


by bringing into production thousands of acres of idle land. 
The new policy is being framed with special! attention to the food 


value of the crops to be grown, and so far as the livestock industry 
is concerned quantity rather than quality of meat will henceforth 
be the criterion. Mr. Hudson doubted whether the new diet 


to which we may have to accustom ourselves, even when “ sup- 
plemented by beer,”” would be very palatable at first, but it found 
both advocate and advertisement in Mr. Lloyd George, who claimed 
that he had thriven for seventy-seven years on a diet of vegetables 
and barley bread mixed with wheat. Mr. Lloyd George was in 
very good form. After welcoming the Government’s belated 
realisation ‘‘ of what the tillage of the soil has meant since the 
days of Eden, when Adam was turned out because he was a bad 
farmer,” he went on to treat the House to a few lessons in cookery, 
and pzinted a delicious picture of ‘“‘ a hot potato on cold butter- 
milk,’ which if it did not make Members’ mouths water certainly 
ought to have done. 


GIBBS’S YEAR 
T is now thirty years since Eton beat Harrow by nine runs 
and the match is still freshly remembered by the name of 
‘** Fowler’s Year.” If last week’s match had been played not at 
Harrow but at Lord’s it would have become fully as famous 
and, as it is, those happy few who were there will never forget it. 
At one moment when Colman and Coats were thoroughly set, 
it seemed as if Eton might well win the match by eight wickets. 
Not so very long afterwards it seemed that they would not win 
at all. Their wickets fell like corn before the sickle—three out, 
all leg before, for but one run; Henley was bowling well, the 
whole Harrow team were on their toes, and their supporters’ yells 
rose to heaven. With five runs still wanted to tie, in came Gibbs, 
the last man, who had had sucha baptism of fire against Winchester 
as is given to few schoolboys. It was a little hard on Harrow that 
at such a moment the malignant ball should go for four byes, 
but go it did: there followed a hard-won single, and then Gibbs, 
having been missed, hit a glorious four and all was over. Since 
he had taken seven wickets for 43 runs, this was surely his year. 


STAINED GLASS AT YORK 


N a letter to The Manchester Guardian a correspondent has 

called attention to the unprotected state of the ancient stained 
glass in the churches of York. Thanks to the personal influence 
of Fairfax, the Parliamentary general, both the Minster and the 
parish churches of the city were spared the destruction that was 
meted out elsewhere during the Civil War by such local iconoclasts 
as the notorious Dowsing, who “ visited’? East Anglia. The 
result is that York Minster alone among our cathedrals retains 
intact all the varied colour of its windows, and the city’s churches 
very notably contribute to the rich array, which is unique in 
England. One trembles to think what has happened to much of 
the glass in northern France during the past two months, par- 
ticularly to the later glass of such places as Rouen, Beauvais, 
roves and Chalons-sur-Marne. Not being fixed in iron frames 
like the early glass of Chartres and Canterbury, these late windows 
are difficult to remove to safety, but if it is not possible to take the 
glass out it can be boarded up. Measures have been taken for 
the protection of the glass at the Minster, and surely the windows 
in the parish churches should also be dealt with now before it is 
too late. The money, though possibly beyond the resources of 
the individual parishes, should not be difficult to raise. Here is 
a matter for the Central Council for the Care of Churches to take 
up. Otherwise it may be left to Goering to complete Cromwell's 


work. 


THE NEW FRUGALITY 


T is good to know that in spite of war, one of the pleasant scenes 

of our own youth is being re-enacted in English kitchens to-day. 
With the additional allowance of sugar and what the household 
has saved, preserving pans are bubbling everywhere, the good smell 
of hot jam pervades the air, and the schoolroom has “ scum for 
tea”’—unless it is raspberry jam and a grudged pat of butter 
dropped in at the last moment has magically cleared it all away. 
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r girls” training for the Forestry Section of the Women’s 

my. This work includes identification of trees, stripping, 

ig. checking and the lighter labours involved by the war fellings 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries’ excellent “‘ Growmore ’ 
leaflet No. 22 very sensibly advises two boilings of jam, one for 
present use with only three-quarters of the usual pound of sugar 
to fruit. Useful methods of bottling, of pickling, which need 
not require sugar, and drying are given, to which might be added 
the simple recipe for putting down sliced French beans as they can 
be spared under layers of salt in a glazed crock. Further kitchen 
economies could be based on the realisation that as a nation we 
take after Jack Spratt rather than his wife. For instance, the fat 
of chops grilled with all that the butcher leaves on them is almost 
always largely left on the side of the plate: part removed and 
rendered down would eke out the more amenable cooking fats, 
and a watchful eye will find many similar chances of economising. 
Indeed, if the war goes on much longer, this new frugality may 
make us a wiser and certainly not sadder people, using the kindly 
fruits of the earth so intelligently that we shall have something 
to spare for neighbours in need—and there will be plenty of them. 


THE GARDENER 


We will not burn the fires to-day, 

Or shut the doors and windows tight ; 
We will not stay within the house 

To make believe that work’s delight. 


Straw-hatted, slow the gardener plods, 
Now sowing seeds, now staking flowers ; 
Go, get the deck chairs, let us talk 

Of Spring to this old friend of ours. 


Half leaning on his gleaming spade 

He views his paradise serene : 

From rough-hewn words he chisels tales 
Of sixty-seven springs he’s seen. 


So mid-day comes and still we stay, 
And never think of what’s undone, 
Of pots and pans, of pen and ink, 
All put aside for heaven’s sun. 
MERVYN PAYNE. 


THE LONDON LIBRARY 


N the past six months the London Library has experienced 

three heavy losses through the deaths of Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, 
its President, Sir Charles Hagberg Wright, the librarian, and Mr. 
G. E. Manwaring, the naval historian, who was a distinguished 
member of the staff. Mr. Fisher’s successor is Lord Ilchester, 
and the new librarian Mr. J. C. Purnell, the assistant secretary, 
who has a long record of service to the Library. Their elections 
took place at the annual meeting last week, when Sir Arnold Wilson 
was also re-elected to the committee. Sir Arnold’s characteristic 
action in volunteering as an air gunner at the age of fifty-six did 
not come altogether as a surprise to his friends, who understood 
the motive that prompted him and also knew how fit he was. 
Since he was reported missing at the beginning of June nothing 
has been heard of him, but the committee refuse to believe that 
his life has been lost. Lord IIchester, in addressing the meeting, 
added his protest to those of the Publishers’ Association at the 
inclusion of books among the articles that are to be subjected to 
the new Purchase Tax. If food is to be exempted, he asked, 
why not books, which are the food of the mind. If the war has 
had a salutary effect in diminishing the spate of ephemeral and 
unwanted literature, it has borne heavily both on serious writers 
and publishers. With the great increase in costs of paper, prices 
have already had to be raised, and the addition of the Purchase 
Tax may be sufficient not only to drive many publishers out of 
business but to inflict further hardships on those whose livelihood 
is dependent on literature and the arts. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Customs and Mendacity—Eels and Mussels 
By Major C. S. Jarvis. 


NE of the complaints against the various Government 

departments in this country is that they will not allow 

the war or anything else to short-circuit the ‘“ proper 

channel ”’ system and “ proper channels,”’ like those of 

the Dorset water meadows, travel three sides ot a square 
before arriving at their destination. An exception to the rule is 
the Custems and Excise, for their officials do not appear to have 
been functioning at the quayside when the B.E.F. disembarked 
in this country from Dunkirk, as some of the men seem to have 
landed with rather more than the normal allowance of cigarettes 
permitted the ordinary returned traveller from the Continent. 
This was due to the fact that troops were allowed to help them- 
selves to the various stores that lay on the dockside and were being 
abandoned, and in these circumstances it is remarkable the amount 
the ordinary private soldier can carry upon his person. Some 
of the men billeted in our village estimate they have sufficient 
cigarettes to provide them with smoker’s catarrh for some three 
months, but the most popular man in the regiment for an all too 
short period was the subaltern who landed with four bottles of 
Napoleon brandy. 

My best story in connection with Customs concerns the 
declaration of something I did not possess. I had managed to 
land at Venice with four boxes of Egyptian cigarettes, and, as 
I saw no reason why I should pay Italian and French Customs 
dues on cigarettes I was going to smoke in England, I secreted 
them under the pillow in my sleeper. I passed through the 
Domo D’QOssola and other controls successfully, if mendaciously, 
but on arrival at Dover I told the truth, and on being asked if I 
had anything to declare owned up to 400 cigarettes on which I 
had to pay duty. The official asked me to open the -suit-case 
in which they were packed, and I threw back the lid with a flourish 
to disclose almost everything except cigarettes. I opened two 
more cases, but still failed to find them. 

‘“ Where are they, then?” asked the inspector, and once 
again I told the truth and explained that in my efforts to avoid 
his opposite numbers in France and Italy I had hidden them in 
my bed and had forgotten to repack them. ‘The official in the 
long course of his service had met thousands of travellers who 
had failed to declare dutiable articles they were carrying in their 
luggage, and he knew how to deal with them, but this was the 
first time he had ever met a man who declared something he did 
not possess. It was obvious I was a most sinister character engaged 
in the worst form of smuggling in a big way, and I was taken off 
to higher authority, where all my suitcases, their contents and 
lining were subjected to the most thorough scrutiny by expert 
searchers, and I arrived ultimately at Victoria some three hours 
late, wondering if veracity was not a much overrated quality. 

* * * 


AN article that should serve a useful purpose is that which 
appeared in Country Lire of June 22nd, calling attention 
to the various fish of our coasts and inland waters which the very 
conservative British housewife will not look at in any circumstances. 
One of these is the eel, which some eighty per cent. of our popula- 
tion regard with aversion and horror, and which is looked upon 
by some people as being a very “ vulgar” fish that figures in 
jelly at the ringside of some of our East End boxing booths. 
The point about this distaste for the fish is that it is almost entirely 
due to imagination, and the diner, when faced with a dish of 
eels, at once envisages slimy and writhing black shapes so vividly 
that the preliminary stages of cross-Channel nausea are experi- 
enced before a mouthful is eaten. If the eel is served so that it 
appears to be something else, nine people out of ten will consume 
it with avidity, comment upon its delicacy, and wonder if it is 
a particularly flavoursome type of sole. In Egypt my Berberine 
cook used to disguise the shape of eels so successfully that I took 
a delight in having them served to unsuspecting guests, who had 
previously announced a loathing of the fish. ‘The ruse worked 
in every case, though I must admit that some of my friends reacted 
unfavourably when the nature of the dish was disclosed, for a 
leg-pull where the stomach is concerned is not regarded as being 
in the best possible taste. 

In many parts of Scotland and Ireland and also on some 
rivers in England there are eel-fisheries that are let. for thousands 
of pounds annually, and the complete catch every night was in 
normal times shipped the following morning direct to Germany 
and the Scandinavian countries. Unless the population of this 
country can overcome its ingrained aversion to the eel, some 
hundreds of tons of valuable and nutritious foodstuff that can 
be caught with the greatest ease will be allowed this autumn to 
swim its way back to the depths of the Atlantic. 

The article dealt also with shellfish of all varieties, from the 
ceckle to the crayfish, and the commonest and most plentiful of 
these is the mussel, which covers the rocks and wooden groynes 
along our coasts in dense black clusters. I suppose one needs 
some slight assistance from Mme. Prunier to make a really success- 
ful dish of these, but their introduction to a sauce is a very simple 
matter indeed, and a generous helping of mussel sauce makes 
the consumption of plain boiled cod or even dog-fish a most 
pleasant task. 
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THE BARNS AT CRESSING TEMPLE, AN HISTORIC ESSEX FARM 


MONG the buildings that have served our land best and 
longest—-in years of peril and of peace—the humble 
barn is too often overlooked. Castles of the defenders 
or oppressors, cathedrals and churches for worship, 

stately mansions and homely manor houses of men who had deserved 
or done well from their country—these are piously and rightly pre- 
served. Yet, as we have learnt again, they all rested on the stored 
produce of the land, and it was the barns of England that buttressed, 
from behind the sailors of 1588 and 1805, the armies of Marl- 
borough and Wellington. ‘To-day they are still playing a no less 
vital part, although it is now shared by their modern counterpart, 
the gaunt grain-elevators of the Middle West. 

As architecture, the barn and the grain-elevator have this 
much in common : each is an industrial structure, its form evolved, 
to perform its function with the utmost efficiency, from the appro- 
priate materials of its age. As such each is therefore highly repre- 
sentative of contemporary engineering science: the elevator in 
the principle of monolithic concrete structure, the barn in the 
principle of post and beam supporting the maximum span of roof. 
These, briefly, are the principles of modern and traditional archi- 
tecture respectively, and in the case of the barn the principle is of 
immemorial antiquity. From it evolved, according as to whether 
high timber or stone was available, the Egyptian and Greek temple, 
the Roman basilica, the Nordic hall-house, and the Gothic cathe- 
dral. The barn, improved and enlargea by experience, yet repre- 
sents the original type-form of pre-modern architecture. Indeed, 
some authorities maintain that it preserves the actual form of the 
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Nordic dwelling-house, in which the farmer had his hearth and home 
at one end of a single structure whose roof sheltered also his crops 
at the other, his cattle in the aisles, and the threshing-floor in the 
transept or midstrey. Sure enough, the average width of a bay is 
a rod (nominally 16$ft.), which is the desirable width for the 
standing of a full yoke of four oxen, on whose performance at plough 
the old measures of land, and thence of wealth, and thence of size 
of a house, were based. 

/Esthetically a barn is always satisfying, because its shape, 
dictated by purpose and construction, is simplified to the utmost 
and built of the local materials that weather with the seasons and 
fields about it. Its chief member is a great ridge roof, the most 
evocative of all our architectural elements, symbolic of home, 
shelter, peace. Within, the traditional engineering of the wright 

which his brother the mason took on from him and immensely 
elaborated—is better seen than in any other kind of building, 
exercised in the twin problem of supporting the roof-tree, or ridge, 
over the maximum span and with the minimum of waste in material 
and space. 

The barns here illustrated stand a mile or more away from 
the Essex village of Cressing. They are grand specimens of the 
wright’s craft, and are as firm and sound as when first made 
some five centuries ago. 

Cressing Temple was the earliest English possession of the 
Knights Templar, and was granted to that Order by Queen Maud 
in 1135, who gave them the manor and advowson of the parish 
church. Here the Knights built a preceptory and chapel which 

afterwards belonged to the 

Knights Hospitallers of St. John 

of Jerusalem. The Cressing pre- 

ceptory was finally dissolved in 

1540, and nothing remains of it 

except extensive foundations, a 

portion of the moat, and two 

immense barns. 

The wheat barn is the larger 
of the two, and was built about 
the year 1530. The roof has 
common rafters, principals with 
crossed reinforcing _ principals 
(these are probably later additions 
and act as wind-braces), braced 
collars, double purlins on either 
side, and braced tie-beams. These 
tie-beams take a bearing on the 
lower line of purlins, the latter 
being supported upon the two 

4 lines of uprights or posts, to 
which they are strutted. 

The posts are cross-tied to 
the wall-plates and diagonally 
strutted to the bottom plates ; 
the feet of the posts rest on 
massive cross-timbers running 
back to the plinth walling, the 
whole forming a noble piece of 
timber construction. ‘This barn 
has five bays with two half-bays 
and a porch. It is r4oft. long by 
4oft. wide, and the roof rises to 
a height of 4oft. The side walls 
are filled with brick-nogging. 

The barley barn is_ the 
smaller and earlier of the two, 
as is shown by curved braces 
and king-post trusses. The date 
is probably about 1480. Its 
construction is very much on 
the lines of that of the wheat 
barn, except that there are two 
lines of tie-beams with cross- 
strutting. ‘Though now for the 
most part weather-boarded, it 
was originally half-timbered, the 
spaces between the studs being 
filled in with wattle daub, as 
slots are. cut on the inner side 


THE WHEAT BARN, 
SHOWING THE THRESHING- 
FLOOR OR MIDSTREY 




















Above) ACROSS THE MOAT 
The Barley Barn (left) and the 
Wheat Barn 


Right) THE BARLEY BARN 
\ complex structure with king- 
posts and curved braces 


to hold the cross-pieces. The 
massive posts are complete butts 
of oak trees, roughly squared 
with the adze. Some are 17Iins. 
square at the base, others 18ins. 
by 14ins. 

In the days when the corn 
was reaped by a sickle and only 
the ears of the cornstalk were 
housed, a horse was used to walk 
ip and down on top of the corn 
in the barn to compress it. As 
wagon after wagon deposited its 
load the horse gradually mounted 
towards the roof. At the end of 
the harvest the horse was lowered 
by a rope. 

In the centre of the barns is 
the midstrey, used originally as a 
threshing-floor. Here the men 
worked throughout the winter, 
flailing out the grain as it was 
required. At harvest time it was 
customary for the head man to 
lay his flail in one of the barns 
close to a doorway, this signify- 
ing that he had selected the 
hest position in the barn. He 
worked in that place during the 
months to come. 

An ancient privilege, handed 
down from the Knights Tem- 
plars, is exemption from tithe 
‘as well great and 
(wording from old C ng 
deeds). This is still enjoyed by 
the present owner (Mr. F. J. 
Cullen) so long as he farms the 
lands himself; but if he lets 
hem to another, tithes must be 
paid. 

It is not an overstatement 
to say that at Cressing Temple 
we have one of the finest ranges 
of farm buildings in the country 
of that period, thanks to Mr. 
Cullen’s care in preserving the 
traditions of the past. 

Photographs by 
Fohn Tarlton. 
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THE MARALAL ELEPHANTS 





HERE are elephants and elephan‘s. I have seen all 

sorts and sizes of them during my life in Africa. I 

have petted charming baby orphans and tame animals 

from the Congo. I have run for my life, on more than 

one occasion, from an infuriated mother protecting her 
offspring, and, as I am now almost ashamed to say, I have shot 
many. I know that awful look in the eyes of a dying elephant— 
soul-searing, half human, surprised, haunting—-which has im- 
printed itself on my mind so much that I often see it and it will 
be with me till my own dying day. 

There are herds that charge on sight ; there are others that 
miraculously and instantaneously vanish in the scantiest bush, 
but the Maralal elephants live in and around the station and hardly 
ever leave it. There may be anything from one to fifteen of them 
and, if there is only one, it is ‘‘ Old Bobbin.”” He and his two 
friends are amazing; nothing perturbs them, nothing daunts them; 
they browse or sleep where they will. They do not mind the 
sound or scent of human beings, whatever their colour, the hooting 
of cars, the clapping of hands or the beating of tins. 

When I first met ‘*‘ The Three ’’ they had a passion for the 
wild spinach that grew on the site of an old cattle-kraal near the 
Police lines, and every afternoon they came out of the forest 
near the office, strolled by the football ground, where oftena game 
Was in progress, and on to their spinach garden. A dog might 
bark at them, a child rattle a tin, but they just fanned their ears 
backwards and forwards or raised their trunks and considered 
for amoment and then continued their meal. The water-cart might 
go rattling by and herds of cattle be driven past them, but the spinach 
was much more important and they went on eating it. 

The Three are all bulls, and Old Bobbin is their leader. 
He has lost the tuft of hair from the end of his tail, he has a sore on 
his off hind leg, 
he has presentable 
but not quite even 
tusks of sixty or 
seventy pounds 
weight, and he is 
encrmous. Num- 
ber Two is large 
and has quite nice 
ivory, but he is a 
head smaller than 
Old Bobbin, and 
Number ‘Three, 
though big, is half 
a head smaller than 
‘Two. Old Bobbin 
has a lovely benign 
expression; I have 
never seen him 
cross, though | 
must admit I have 
twice heard his 
voice raised in 
anger, but, after 
all, on each of 
these occasions he 
was thwarted 
when he wanted 
to go and eat nice 
juicy beans. He 
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is full of savoir faire and knows his world. If one goes what he 
considers is too near to him, he looks up, spreads out his ears, 
raises his trunk and snorts just as domestic cattle will do if one 
approaches too near for their liking. 

I have shown The Three to most of my friends ; they have 
been a little unbelieving before meeting them, but, later, entranced 
at their own experiences with them. I have been accused of 
having tame elephants ; of herding them—that with some reason, 
for often some native has arrived to say The Three are doing this 
cr that and So-and-so is herding them. And on going to see 
them, we have found them actually being herded. 

One year I had witnesses, several of them, to Old Bobbin’s 
best effort. The Three went off in April to the lowlands and 
did not return till the murichu berries were ripening in June. 
They were all together for some time, and then the two lads went 
off on their own and Old Bobbin was usually by himself; but 
he had friends, even ladies, at times. He never went very far 
afield, and developed very bad habits—a taste for ripe maize 
and green beans. It was a perverted taste, for such things had 
only recently been introduced to Samburu, but nothing, really 
nothing short of death, would stop him. 

This is what took place. 

The District Officer usually lived at Maralal, while I resided 
at headquarters, eighty miles away. At Maralal a number of 
maize and vegetable gardens had been started by the African staff ; 
there was also a prison garden some fifty yards wide by five hundred 
yards long. Nearly all the cultivation was surrounded by a high 
barbed wire fence to keep out the elephants, zebra and lesser game, 
while the staff huts were built round it at twenty-yard intervals. 

All went well till Bobbin developed his perverted taste, then 
letters passed between my District Officer and me: 

B.O. te B.C.: 
Please permit me 
to do something 
about the ele- 
phants ; they are 
destroying the 
crops. 

EC. te BD.O:: 
Rubbish, the fence 
will keep them 
out. 





D.O. to D.C.: 
Fence will not 
keep them out. 
May I dig a trench 
four feet deep and 
six feet wide ? 

D.C. to D.O.: 
No, certainly not ; 
it is a waste of 
labour. Streng- 
then barbed wirc, 
light fires between 
huts and hang tins 
on wire. 

I thought that 
would do the trick, 
: but I only got 

back the follow- 
FRIENDS ing: 
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D.0: to EC.:: 
Please send one hun- 
dred tins, have used 
all here, fires and 
wire have no effect 
on elephants. Leav- 
ing for safari to- 
morrow. 

My D.O. won. 
I went to Maralal a 
day or two later. 
My Provincial Com- 
missioner and _his 
niece and the Police 
Officer were with 
me. I would stop 
this elephant non- 
sense. When we 
arrived, the Sergeant 
of the Police saluted 
me and said : 

“Everything is 
all right, Effendi, but 
that old elephant 
Kitimu [Old Bob- 
bin’s native name} 
is cleverer than I am, 
for I cannot keep him out of the gardens.”’ 

‘“ Oh, rubbish,” said I; ‘ I will deal with him.” 

Then I met the station headman and he said: 

“Everything is all right, Effendi, but that old Kitimu 
has eaten all the crops. He walks through the barbed wire 
backwards so that he can keep an eye on us while he goes through. 
When the empty tins rattle on the wire, he pulls them off and 
tramples them flat. He is like an Englishman, nothing stops 
him !” 

‘“ Make more and larger fires,” I retorted. 

‘** But that is useless,”’ he replied, “‘ for he only warms himself 
at them.” 

I admire Old Bobbin immensely, but I was getting a little 
bit peeved with him that day. I gave instructions that I was 
to be told when he arrived at the gardens (he often came, they 
said, at five o’clock in the evening). 

It was hardly dark when we were informed that Old Bobbin 
and a friend were in the gardens. I had a Police Officer with me, 
and it was obviously up to him to help. What were the good of 
Police if they could not frighten elephants out of a maizefield ? 
My P.C., too, he’d better help. A full-blown P.C. ought to be 
able to do something about a recalcitrant elephant. It ought not to 
be half so hard to get amove onan elephant as ona stubborn D.C. ; 
the niece could watch. 

So down we went, in two cars. We got three or four police 
rifles and the bugler with his bugle. We ordered the rest of the 
police to come with their whistles, and we proceeded to the maize- 
field, followed by any of the local populace that wasn’t already 
there, waiting to see the fun. The gardens are in a valley between 
steep wooded hills. It was just dark ; the fires all round the fields 
were lit, and the smoke rose up just bluely visible in the darkening 
night. There were little fires at the doors of the huts. The 
effect was eerie. 
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We came to the 
edge of the field and 
could see the dim 
forms of the two 
elephants and hear 
them scrunching the 
beans and breaking 


the corn. We each 
took a rifle and 
loaded it. When ] 


gave the word, we 
would fire into the 
opposite hill, the 
bugler would blow 
the charge, the Police 
their whistles, and 
everyone else shout, 
shriek, and beat tins. 
And all were to be 
prepared to take 
cover. 

Ready—Fire ! 

Lord, the un- 
earthly noise! It 
was hell let loose as 
it echoed round the 
hills and died away. 
There was stillness, deathly stillness—but for the scrunch, serunch 
of two elephants quietly eating maize and beans. 

The deuce! There was a snigger near me. 

‘*'They don’t think very much of you,’’ my P.C. remarked. 

We decided to give them another volley. And we did; and 
yet another. The bugler blew Reveille, Retreat, Officers’ Mess, 
and the Last Post, and the dear old pachyderms thoroughly enjoyed 
it and evidently liked an orchestra at dinner, for they went on 
eating quietly. We threw burning brands at them, while the 
station carpenter shone his torch so that we could see where to 
throw. There was no pause, the fires crackled, the smoke curled 
up into the night, and the elephants chewed on contentedly ! 

A native policeman remarked : ‘ Those elephants are almost 
Europeans.” ‘There was a sting in those words. Reluctantly I 
said: ‘‘ Old Bobbin has won; the garden is his.’”? There was 
a cheer and laughter, and we all went off, ourselves to dinner. 

The next day, the trench, “* four feet wide and six feet deep,” 
was commenced. My D.O. had won again. 

The next time I visited Maralal I was informed that Kitimu 
had gone away in a huff. Apparently he had had a chapter of 
accidents a night or two previously. He had come down the 
hill from near the house and stepped into the very deep drain 
which crosses under the road. He had found it difficult to get 
out, and had voiced his anger ; he had then fallen into another 
deep drain near the Office, and got much more angry. He had 
pulled out the guiding posts, trumpeted shrilly at the guard, and 
gone on to the trenched garden, determined to get beans. Then 


he fell into the trench, where he spent the night digging himself 
out with his tusks, and then went off in high dudgeon towards 
the south, where he spent three months. 

One morning, after that, the Police Sergeant reported, with 
a broad smile, that Kitimu was back and had spent the night in 
the Prison garden, eating beans ! 


H. B. SHARPE. 








A BEAN FEAST 
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PLEASURES OF THE MIND 


A REVIEW BY A. L. ROWSE 


PLEASURES AND SPECULATIONS, by Walter de la Mare. (Faber and 
Faber, 15s.) 
N country houses,’”’ William Cory wrote of the early years 
of the nineteenth century, ‘‘ the pleasure of reading was 
the only pleasure that could compete with field sports.” 
Though that perhaps is hardly exhaustive—it says nothing 
of such pleasures as love-making and gossip—it helps to 
explain, what readers of Lord David Cecil’s ‘‘ The Young Mel- 
bourne * will remember, how well read the circle at Brocket was 
in Shakespeare. ‘True, the Lambs were particularly intelligent, 
but there was, too, the widespread public of Scott, Byron, Miss 
Austen, and the novelists of the time. It may be that present 
circumstances, with the constriction of our activities in other 
directions, may serve to revivify the art of reading, with the 
consolations and resources that has to offer us. 

In that adventure, what better guide could there be than 
Mr. de la Mare? The key to his success and persuasiveness is 
that he never forgets that a book, however old and musty, is a 
living thing and puts one into touch with another mind, other 
creatures. In that is a sovran antidote to loneliness and a resource 
when one is on one’s own. He recalls Thomas Hardy saying 
to him of a young woman in a novel: ‘ She is so real you could 
touch her with your hand ”’ ; and he adds, “* In all books, of course, 
We are in close communion with their writers.”’ I like that “ of 
course ”’ ; in fact, it is a consideration we are apt to forget, a source 
of enjoyment overlooked. It is this quality which, seen at its 
best in the essay on Tennyson, enables Mr. de la Mare to look 
through the clarity of the poetry to the obscurity, the elusiveness 
of the personality behind. What an extraordinary man Tennyson 
was really; what a contrast between the magnificent, great, 
masculine, shaggy creature and the poetry so delicate, so sensitive, 
so still. A poet himself, Mr. de la Mare pierces to the root of 
the matter when he notices Tennyson’s curious avoidance of 
life. Why? Had something of him died with Arthur Hallam ? 
One wonders. Or perhaps the Victorian age killed something 
in him? Mr. de la Mare notes that his men and women are 
mainly pictorial : in that like something in the age itself, like its 
descriptive painting and music, as if its living, creative energy 
were elsewhere. It was. 

Hans Andersen is a subject made for Mr. de la Mare, and 
there is a wonderful little study of him. Not much less good is 
his account of ‘“* Some Women Novelists of the ’Seventies,”’ with 
its odd and interesting information. It seems that when Charlotte 
Yonge announced to her parents that she was about to publish a 
novel, a family council was called, which only gave its sanction to 
so daring a “ departure from the lady-like ”’ on condition that 
Charlotte should not make any financial profit out of it. The 
result was that most of her ill-gotten gains went into missionary 
work in Melanesia. ‘Then, too, the book is enriched with observa- 
tions of nature, from the lips of children, and out of his own experi- 
ence such as one would expect from so exquisite a poet. There 
is the little girl of nine who began a scrap of dictation for her sister 
of six with the sentence : “* The snow made the downy hills look 
like a swan’s wings, for it was Christmas time.’”? Or there is 
de la Mare himself, sitting with a friend before a Cornish cliff 
‘ powdered with grev-blue of vernal squills, and having happened 
to glance landward, we saw one after another the white blinds 
being drawn over the windows of a large grey neighbouring 
farmhouse.”’ It is of such experiences that poetry is made ; and 
here is a critic and essayist of whom one can never forget that he 
is first and foremost a poet. 


LIFE-BLOOD OF PROGRESS 

From the price of Mr. Ramszy Muir’s CivitizATION AND LIBERTY 
(Cape, 2s. 6d.), the potential recder may infer that it is no more than a 
pamphlet; but this is notso. A grant from the Association for Educa- 
tion in Citizenship has made it possible to produce a full-sized book 
at what cannot be more than one-third of the commercial price. So 
Mr. Muir has nearly three hundred pages in which, calmly and clearly, 
to trace the course of Western civilisation, and to show how liberty hes 
always been the one thing vital to it: a preliminary without which no 
progress can occur, an atmosphere that, withdrawn, causes any civilisa- 
tion to wither and die. Mr. Muir comes right down to our present 
moment of Totalitarianism versus Democracy. What he has to say about 
dictatorship, not only individual dictators but the deadly poison of 
dictatorship itself, is unanswerable ; and his final chapter is an inspira- 
tion for to-day. “‘ The war against this evil thing is indeed a Holy 
War, in which any man might be proud to give his life. For life is 
not (as some Pacifists seem to think) the most prec ious of possessions : 
justice, honour and truth are more precious. 


A “KITCHEN-WORLD ENCHANTED ” 

Poltergeist is a ‘‘ kitchen-world enchanted ” where chairs spin and 
fires break out, bells ring and the dish runs away with the spoon. 
There is not, as the publishers assert, a shudder on every page, for 
these strange, humorous beasties are too puckish to be horrible. An 
aunt of Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s has left an account of a Poltergeist, 
and her story can be said to have started the master of Baroque to 
follow this unusual trail in PoLTERGEISTs (Faber and Faber, 15s.). He 
admits in his introduction that he can find no scientific explanation 
for a Poltergeist, although in other places he argues the case for the 
existence of disembodied spirits with conviction. A Poltergeist is a 
mischievous and often comic spirit, who causes in one case a turnip 
to drop from the ceiling when the haunted and terrified family are at 


(Further 


reviews will be found on page xx.) 


dinner ; they seldom cause bodily harm, and stones hurtled through the 
air fall light as a feather, many with a curved trajectory, and when they 
hit the ground never roll ; sometimes they are hot to the touch. The 
setting is usually a lonely farmhouse with evil associations which engender 
the macabre atmosphere favourable to a Poltergeist. The Wesley family 
suffered unduly at Epworth Rectory from these spirits, and this is 
described in the best episode of the book, which consists of letters from 
Samuel Wesley to his mother and father, and his sisters. Young girls 
or boys at the awakening age of thirteen or fourteen are almost the 
inveriable agencies through whom the spirit manifests itself, with an 
occasional choice of a village idiot who is able to alarm the curé and drive 
to distraction his two students, both of the appropriate age. The book 
is divided into three parts ; a long introduction, followed by an examina- 
tion, and finally the cases themselves transcribed from the original sources 
as in the Epworth instance, where the Wesley letters have been drawn 
upon. The introduction is on the long side, and there are too many 
repetitions of similar phenomena, although the author confesses he 
has tried to avoid this. It is a thankless task trying to disentangle 
truth from legend in the various witch trials and seventeenth-century 
stories of probable Poltergeist activities ; but they are not all so remote, 
and one ghost was suspected in Suffolk as recently as 1930. They, 
appear in such diverse parts of the world as Java, Iceland and Lancashire, 
but always their work is of the same character—harmless, but well able 
to drive the most solid and unimaginative people mad in a short time 
unless they are able to rise above their suspiciously trivial hauntings 
and regard the ghost with a feeling not unlike affection. In his examina- 
tion Mr. Sitwell is unable to provide any satisfactory explanation 
that will fit all the circumstances. The classic case of the Drummer of 
Tedworth he demolishes systematically. Variously he describes 
Poltergeist activities as entertainment, hysteria, auditory and visual 
hallucination, ventriloquism, and mesmerism ; also he allows, as has 
been already commented upon, the possibility of disembodied spirits. 
Miss Edith Sitwell has written a characteristic poem, which very satis- 
factorily conveys the atmosphere of the Drummer of Tedworth’s 
haunting; and the illustrations, several of which are by Cruickshank, 
are as good in their spheres as Mr. Sitwell in his. They make this an 
interesting and entertaining book. 
COUNTRY YEAR 

Many people have chosen the months of a country year for subject ; 
the measure of their success with it is always the degree of attractiveness 
in their own characters. From this test Miss Marjorie Hessell Tiltman 
emerges in triumph. Her CorraGe Pre (Hodder and Stoughton, 
8s. 6d.) is an account of a year in her West Sussex cottage; it has 
kindness and gaiety in it, garden lore and cookery recipes, character 
sketches and good stories. In addition, Mum, Dad and Lucy Johnson, 
who minister to the author in house and garden, contribute a delightful 
accompaniment of sturdy country sense and dry country humour. 
Much may be learnt from this book by townsfolk, particul: irly by those 
who keep a week-end foot in the country. And all who love country 
life and value the simple virtues and pleasures may enjoy it. 


WEATHER AND THE CHILD 

Formidable questions are posed by the alert modern child, and 
many an adult will be thankful for the help in answering some of the 
more scientific ones that is provided by Miss Dorothy Fisk in THE 
Sun, THE SkKy AND Kirt (Faber and Faber, 8s. 6d.), while older children 
of a scientific turn will revel in reading the book for themselves and 
studying its illustrations and diagrams. Every kind of weather is the 
author’s subject, with its how, why and when. Incidentally, however, 
after last winter and Finland, it is a pity that Miss Fisk did not revise 
in proof one sentence. Referring to Napoleon’s 1816 campaign in 
Russia, she says: ‘‘ With poor food and poor clothing people actually 
did freeze to death in those days.’ Those days! Another sentence, 
however, is as unconsciously appropriate and helpful to all of us at 
this actual moment as the other is incongruous. ‘“‘ When you find 
yourself among people behaving at their worst, or when you 
yourself haven’t been behaving quite as well as you would have liked, 
then you will feel better if you look up at the sky. . . . Remember 
this when bad moments come to you later on; it is like a signpost, 
showing you the way through life.” 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE YOUNG READER 

Whatever we learn to do without, it is not likely that the demand 
for children’s books will cease. Children evacuated, or travelling across 
the seas, children in air-raid —- children sick or in hospitzl, all 
want books for all childish age Dear as many old fzvourites are, 
this is a class of reader who sien literally wears a book out, so we 
shall need new editions, and sometimes only something quite new will 
charm his attention. Miss Enid Blyton has just published three excellent 
books, all delightful and all likely to appeal to many tastes. One is 
a lovely fat volume with lots of pictures in it called Boys AND GIRLS’ 
Story Book (3s. 6d.), full of poems and puzzles and quantities of stories, 
suited to persons between the ages of four and ten and including a 
lovely sheet of coloured pictures which you can cut out and make into 
a farm. The second bock is THE Boys AND GiRts’ Circus Book 
(3s. 6d.) and is a jolly story, fully illustrated, of how Susy-Ann and Pip 
travelled with a circus and became part of it. It is a most interesting, 
happy, well told tale and very wel! illustrated. The third book, 
Birps OF Our GARDENS (53.), though it too is a story book, has the 
more serious aim of teaching children how to recognise our wild birds, 
their nests and songs. It is nicely done and most interesting. All 
three are published by Messrs. George Newnes. 


BOOKS EXPECTED 

Books to be expected to appear this week are from Messrs. Macmillan— 
Tue Co-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN BENGAL, by Professor J. P. Niyogi, who 
is the Minto Professor of Economics at the University of Calcutta, and THE 
GOSPEL OF THE KinGpom, bv Professor Frederick C. Grant. From Messrs. 
Heinemann come Miss Romilly Cavan’s new novel, BENEATH THE VISITING 
Moons, and an “ underworld ” story, Hicu Srerra, by Mr. W. R. Burnett. 
A MANUAL OF BisLE History by Mr. W. Blaikie comes from Messrs. Nelson and 
MAsks AND Faces by Miss Phyllis Bottome from Messrs. Faber and Faber. 
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HOLT CASTLE-—I 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


THE SEAT OF 
MRS. F. PEPYS COCKERELL 


Once the seat of a branch of the 
Beauchamp family, Holt Castle 
preserves a fourteenth-century tower 
probably built by Sir Fohn Beauchamp 
of Holt, Richard IIs favourite. 


!.—THE BEAUCHAMP TOMB IN WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL 


° PRATY pile a 3 myle by northe owt of Worcestar 
on Severne ripa dextra”’—such is Leland’s brief 
note of Holt Castle ; and a pretty pile it still is, 
four hundred years later, standing among its trim 

gardens, lawns and orchards on its little cliff above the river. 

The Severn at this stage in its long career is sunk deep below 

the general level of the countryside. The channel in which 

it normally flows is cut in a much broader trough, scooped out 
of the soft red sandstone, with steep scarps to its sides, and 
over the meadows between these higher banks it regularly spills 
its waters when in spate. Approached by road from Worcester, 
Holt is just a manorial group of buildings lost in a level country 
of woodland, field and orchard, but from the bank of the river 
the Castle stands up boldly as a landmark on the cliff, its battle- 
mented tower silhouetted against the sky. Just across the Severn 
is the park of Ombersley, Lord Sandys’ seat ; farther off, and 
in the opposite direction, north-westward, lies Witley Court 

(or what remains of it after the fire and sale) ; and behind Witley, 

closing the view from Holt, rise the Abberley Hills. Holt 

itself consists of little more than castle, church and farm; the 
chief clusters of habitations are at Holt Heath, to the north-west, 
and Holt Fleet, higher up the river. The name of the place, 
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meaning “‘ wood,”’ recalls the fact that eight hundred years ag» 
the region north of Worcester on both banks of the Sever 
formed the forest of Ombersley ; Domesday Book mentions 1 
wood at Holt, half a league square, and in it a “ hay,” or enclosure 
into which wild animals of the forest were driven for capture. 
To-day the surroundings are still well clothed with timber 
(Fig. 5), and there is a relic of the old forest in a veteran oak 
standing in a meadow by the river and known as the “ Boar- 
stag” or “ Boar-sty””’ oak from a tradition that a wild boar 
and a stag fought to the death under its branches. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey Holt formed part 
of the possessions of Urse D’Abitot, the powerful Sheriff of 
Worcester, who held it as sub-tenant of the Bishop. Urse had 
scant respect for the rights of the Church. In building his 
castle at Worcester he had part of its foss dug in the monks’ 
cemetery—an encroachment that evoked the famous denuncia- 
tion of Ealdred, the Archbishop of York : 

Hightest thou Urse ; 

Have thou God’s curse. 
Urse’s surname is still commemorated in the Worcestershire 
villages of Croome d’Abitot and Redmarley d’Abitot, but the 
families after which they are named were not legitimate 
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Looking south-east over the garden, where Richard II rode 
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descendants of the Sheriff, on whom 
the Archbishop’s curse was fulfilled when 
Henry I took vengeance on his son. 
His vast possessions passed to his son- 
in-law, Walter de Beauchamp, who thus 
became founder of the great territorial 
house so famous in medizval history 
whose descendants were to become 
Earls of Warwick. Worcestershire, how- 
ever, and not Warwickshire was at firs) 
the Beauchamps’ county and Elmle, 
Castle the head of their fief. Later, a 

Powick and Holt, junior branches ac 

quired prominence and both had baronie 

conferred on them. Holt for over thre: 

hundred years remained in the Beau 

champs’ possession, and to their perio 

of ownership belong both castle an 

church. 

Although the Castle shows no worl 
of an earlier date than the fourteent! 
century, the church goes back tw 
hundred years earlier, its fine Norma 
work probably dating from Henry II’ 
time. The chancel arch and the nort! 
and south doorways are boldly carvec 
with chevron ornament and have sculp 
tured capitals (Figs. 8 and g), some 
consisting of interlacing scrolls, other 
of grinning heads, and one (on the nortl 
doorway) apparently illustrating — th 
fable of the fox and the stork. There i: 
also a massive Norman font with 
circular bowl on which are carved 
a series of monsters’ heads _ wit! 
gaping mouths tied together. To thi 
aisleless Norman church there were added 
in the fourteenth century a south chapel! 
and in the fifteenth a western tower 
The chapel has windows of similar 
character to those in the tower of the 
Castle and was evidently built about 
the same time, doubtless as the chantry 
chapel of the Beauchamps. It contains 
some medizval glazed tiles, fragments 
of old glass, memorials to the Bromleys 
(the later owners of Holt) and an early 
fifteenth-century effigy of a lady said 
to have been a daughter of John, second 
and last Lord Beauchamp of Kidder- 
minster. High up on the wall there 
hang a helmet and tabard with the arms 
of the Bromleys. 

The Beauchamps of Holt were 
descended from John Beauchamp, a 
younger son of the William Beauchamp 
who, by marrying Isabel, sister and heir 
of William Maudit, acquired the earldom 
and castle of Warwick for his descen- 
dants. It was in the middle of the 
thirteenth century that this John Beau- 
champ was given Holt by his father. 
He was succeeded by his son, Richard, 
who died in 1327, leaving as heir an 
eight year old boy. ‘This John—th 
second—-was in the sea fight at Sluys in 
1340, fought at Crécy and Poitiers, anc 
was one of the knights of the shire 11 
the Parliament of 1352. It has beet 
generally assumed that he was the sam: 
individual as the Sir John Beauchamp 
Richard II’s Steward of the Household 
who was knighted in 1385, made Justice 
of North Wales, and in October, 1387 
created Lord de Beauchamp, Baron oi 
Kidderminster ; but the author of the 
account of Holt in the Victoria County 
History advances good reasons for the 
belief that the Baron was really the son 
of the man who fought in the French 
wars and that his father’s death took 
place between 1361 and 1367. The 
barony is interesting as being the first 
on record to have been conferred by 
patent. Its holder, however, did not 
live long to enjoy it, for in the following 
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\larch he was one of those impeached for treason by the 
Wonderful ” Parliament and was soon afterwards beheaded 
1 Tower Hill. His body was taken to Worcester and buried 
the cathedral. There an altar tomb that stands between two 
llars on the north side of the nave (Fig. 1) is usually accepted 
his, though it may be that of his kinsman and contemporary, 
r John Beauchamp of Powick, and his wife. Tombs to both 
ese Beauchamps are mentioned by Leland, in whose time they 
obably bore inscriptions. The coat with six martlets is 
at of Beauchamp of Powick, but these shields were repainted, 
rhaps inaccurately, early in the eighteenth century. Although 
; estates had been confiscated, the manor of Holt was restored 
Lord Kidderminster’s son, who for a brief period at the end 
Richard II’s reign also regained his father’s title. But the 
ainder being reaffirmed under Henry IV, it was as plain 
hn Beauchamp that the second baron died in 1420. He left 
son, and Holt passed to his daughter, Margaret, on whose 
ith it was divided between her three daughters in moieties 
it were not reunited for a century and a half. 
The most prominent feature of the house—its fourteenth- 
itury tower—was probably built by Richard II’s favourite. 
the Victoria County History it is suggested that it is a sur- 
val of an older fortified building, and that the arch and vaulted 
trance were pierced in the following century, when a house 
th hall, solar wing and offices was added to it. But although 
2re must almost certainly have been an earlier building on 
: site, there is no need to assume that the tower was not designed 
4 built as a porch tower. It is true that the curvilinear tracery 
the windows looks earlier than the four-centred arch, but it 
of a kind that in many parts of England, and significantly 
Worcester itself where Sir John is likely to have gone for 
masons, persisted long after the Black Death. As a parallel 
e may instance the great gateway of Wingfield Castle in Suffolk, 
‘ich, though net earlier than 1385, shows the same type of 
\ ndow tracery with a contemporary arch of four-centred outline. 
‘iilt of the local pinkish sandstone, which has been used in 
the subsequent work, it is severe in outline and almost un- 
clieved by carving except for the gargoyles at the four angles. 
All to the left of a line drawn below the chimney seen to 
the left of the tower in Fig. 3 is a modern addition, and the rest 
of the house acquired its present form when it was remodelled 
by the Bromleys at the end of the seventeenth century, but it 
incorporates a medizval L-shaped structure, consisting of a hall 
with solar wing at right angles to it at its north end. There 
may have been another wing at the south end (Fig. 4), but shortly 
before 1700 the building was reduced to the form of a cube by 
the prolongation of the east wall of the solar southwards and 
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the filling in of the re-entrant angle. In the process the east 
side of the hall became an internal wall. The type of building 
to which Holt belongs is that of a fortified manor house rather 
than a castle ; it had its great hall and solar and perhaps other 
retiring rooms that have disappeared, but in an emergency the 
owner and his family could withdraw into the tower, which 
may be regarded as a West Country version of the pele towers 
of the Border. A later and more elaborate example of a porch 
tower, built when military considerations were no longer pre- 
dominant, is that at Holcombe Court, Devon. Originally it 
will have been protected by a walled enclosure, and a short 
section of this wall, battlemented and furnished with a parapet 
walk, still exists on the south side of the forecourt (Fig. 3). 
There must also have been an outer gateway, probably on the 
line of the roadway (Fig. 2), and the forecourt may be pictured 
as containing stables and other outbuildings. 

At a later period the hall was divided into two storeys and 
the great chimney-breast built which is seen to the right of the 
tower. Its three lofty chimneys, set diagonally, were blown 
down in a storm in November, 1938, but have been re-built 
in their original form. The Bromleys in their alterations at 
the end of the seventeenth century gave the house hipped roofs 
and new windows and prolonged the battlements round the 
south end and east side as far as the gable of the solar wing 
(seen on the right of Fig. 7). Some eighty years agu the house 
was extended northward to provide offices and a slight further 
extension in the same style has been made by the present owner. 

The gardens at Holt, while preserving the levels and part 
of the lay-out of earlier times, owe much of their charm to 
the care devoted to them by Mrs. Pepys Cockerell, the present 
owner. Leland tells us that in Sir John Beauchamp’s time 
Richard II “* made attorneaments ” at Holt. Traditionally the 
tilting ground is the long wide terrace, on the east side of the 
house, that is bounded by a walk above the steep bank that drops 
to the river meadows. The walk is known as Queen Adelaide’s 
Walk after William IV’s consort, who was fond of coming over 
to Holt when staying at Witley Court. The southern end of 
the broad terrace is enclosed by a tall yew hedge of great age, 
within which Mrs. Pepys Cockerell has laid out the delightful 
formal garden, with its paved paths and lily pool, seen in 
Figs. 4and 5. Ata higher level above this garden a long bowling 
green runs out from the south end of the house, and west 
of it is a big orchard and nut plantation. At the far end 
of the bowling green a pleasant garden-house with a roof of 
Cotswold slates has been built against the southern boundary 
wall, and lawn and formal garden are linked by a double flight 
of steps, architecturally treated, on the axis of the pool. 

ARTHUR OSWALD. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


SLAVS 


THE HOME OF THE SOUTHERN 


HE Yugoslavs, in common with other Balkan peoples, 

have behind them a history of tragedy, oppression, and 

endless strife. 'They have staggered beneath the tyrant’s 

yoke, and have known the agony of partition. Yet, 

although not without internal dissensions, they have 
emerged triumphant, their fierce desire for independence burning 
like a vital flame, urging them ever onwards, often in the face 
of blank despair. 

Yugoslavia, a nation to-day, is still but a youthful one, 
troubled with growing-pains which the Regent, Prince Paul, has 
striven, not ineffectively, to overcome. Of latter years, however, 
his task has been complicated by the meddling of Nazis, Italians, 
and even the Soviets who are seeking to stir up trouble among 
hot-headed factions. Hitler’s invasion of Holland and Belgium 
came as a sinister warning, but the menace from without 
achieved overnight that unity of purpose and people for which 
Prince Paul had toiled fer years. 

Occupying a key position between the eastern and western 
worlds, Yugoslavian terrain, since the dawn of history, has pro- 
vided the point of contact between many nations and a battleground 
in their struggles. Remains of the IIlyrians, Celts, Greeks, 
Romans, Byzantines, Turks and Slavs still exist in rich profusion, 
throwing into striking relief the historical phases through which 
the country has passed. But although many periods and forms 
of culture are represented, and notwithstanding the great contrasts 
of places and people—conveying a medley of Occidental and 
Oriental impressions—Yugoslavia is what its name implies— 
the land of the southern Slavs. And no one who knows them can 
doubt that they will rise as one man in its defence, even though 
the scars of the last war are not yet healed. 

Belgrade is full of these ; they intruded themselves upon me 
in the form of unwelcome shell-holes overgrown with grass, easily 
apparent to the traveller as he approaches the capital. But the 
city itself ignores them as, clad in modern raiment, it stretches out 
its arms as if in the act of embracing its 350,000 citizens. 

Formerly the capital of Serbia, with a population of but 
70,000, Belgrade now occupies the position of “ first’ city of 


Yugoslavia, and 

has shed its for- 

mer provincialism 

for the hustle and 

bustle of a smart 

new metropolis. 

With its re-birth 

appeared the slick, 

rounded faces of 

modern buildings, 

incongruously 

rubbing shoulders 

with shabby 

wooden huts; 

while here and 

there emptyspaces 

serve as a remin- 

der that the pro- 

cess of reconstruc- 

tion is not by any 

means complete. 

It is a city of con- 

trasts. Centuries ~— 

of progress separ- H.M. KING PETER II OF YUGOSLA 

ate the up-to-date EUROPE’S YOUNGEST SOVERE! 

steel and concrete 

offices on the Milhailova ulica—the main thoroughfare—from 

tiny, primitive restaurants emitting their tempting smell 

sucking-pigs and succulent chickens roasting on revolving spits 
The balmy air of the city is rent by the din of traffic—nois 

than Paris at its worst—and the unforgettable horns on every « 

cart and bicycle are to be heard from early morning till | 

night. The regulations that drivers shall toot once when go 

ahead, twice when turning to the right, and three times for 

left, are enthusiastically complied with ; while over and aboy 

these signals sound the myriads of hoots of every vehicle, 

without exception thinking they have the right of way. 
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In the foreground is seen the road which climbs by aseries of stupendous zig-zags over the shoulder of Mt. Lovcen into Monteneg > 
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Built on a 
mountain-side, an 
integral part of 
the mountain it- 
self, the city 
catches the shim- 
mering rays of the 
burning sun, and 
reflects a dazzling 
whiteness. _ For- 
getting its incon- 
gruities, one ac- 
cepts them as 
Belgrade, without 
fuss or commo- 
tion, without self- 
consciousness. or 
ostentation, ac- 
cepts itself. 

Humming with 
life and activity, 
the pavements are 
crowded with 
people going about 
their business. 
Belgrade is theirs 
—the peasants’ as 
much as the citi- 
zens’. 

In a car whose 
{E MINISTER, M. TSUETKOVITCH raucous horn out- 

rivalled all others, 

‘as driven to Zemun, an ancient town on the opposite bank of 

' Save. From here countless generations of Serbs had gazed 

\..th bitterness on their neighbouring city, then occupied by the 

"l arks, with the full view of the Kalemegdan, the Turkish fortress 

ich commanded Belgrade, a perpetual memento to their 

yjugation. Zemun marked the end of the west and the beginning 

o: the east, those two extremes which one meets side by side 
ii the obscure town of Sarajevo. 

Surrounded by mountains and bridging a small river, the 
Bosnian capital, Sarajevo, is just like any town, I thought, as, 
wandering through the centre, my glance took in the Western 
houses, the shops and the general process of everyday existence. 
But probing a little deeper, penetrating into the Mohammedan 
quarters, there life takes on another meaning ; I was transported 





SARAJEVO, WHERE THE OCCIDENT AND THE 
ORIENT MEET 
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to a new world, rich in impressions and contrasts. I was carried 
back, not to present-day Turkey, but to the core of the old con- 
servative East, where modern ideas have not yet filtered and the 
fez and the veil are still to be seen. 

The narrow, clean-swept streets flanked by simply planned 
white-washed houses seemed to denote an existence of equal sim- 
plicity. Languorous-eyed children passed me, accompanied by 
veiled women in shapeless garments, who do not enjoy the privileges 
accorded the women in Turkey. Here they may look out only 
from behind heavily latticed windows, and it is only the immature 
girls whose faces are allowed to be seen. 

The Oriental market with its profusion of colour enabled 
me to dip into the leisurely life of the people ; the old guild system 
is strictly adhered to—the potters, leather-workers, saddlers, 
cobblers and metal-craftsmen occupying the places they have 
had for hundreds of years. 

Sitting at a small caffee before a cup of thick sugary Turkish 
coffee, the wisdom of the Sarajevo existence appeared so remote 
from the insane turmoil of the present age. Time did not press ; 
it encompassed the tasks to be done with ease, in the same slow 
way as the caravan of pack-horses ambled by. Across the way 
the shops displayed their wares : gay embroideries, candied fruits 
and sweets, shining copper jugs with slender Islamic necks. Later, 
climbing up the narrow, tortuous street, I looked down on the 
sea of roof-tops, over which a hundred spiked minarets rose like 
tiny islets, the rounded domes of the mosques crouching beneath. 
The ridge of mountains before me seemed to fade away. In my 
mind’s eye I beheld the luxuriant beauty of the Dalmatian Coast ; 
in my nostrils was the smell of the blue Adriatic. 

Much has already been written about the entrancing character 
of Dalmatia ; but, to-day, it is its geographical position, more than 
its fairness, which is attracting world attention. The Italian 
strain present in its architecture may lead the casual visitor to 
conclude that he is on erstwhile Italian soil, but not even at the 
zenith of the Venetian Republic’s power could Dalmatia be said 
to have belonged to Italy. 

The Romans, it is true, have left many traces of their occupa- 
tion throughout this narrow strip of land ; Roman, too, is Salona, 
which was built as a pleasure resort. But, destroyed by barbarian 
invaders and obliterated by time, it is only recently that the 
remains of an amphitheatre, the massive square pillars of the 
city gate, and the baths—marvellously preserved—have been 
revealed by Yugoslavian archeologists. 

Smiling in the distance is sun-lit Split, beloved of the 
Emperor Diocletian ; there, in 300 A.D., he built himself a magnifi- 
cent palace as a retreat for his declining years. ‘Three centuries 
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later savage hordes descended upon it, reducing the entire complex 
of buildings with their high walls, terraces, baths and temples to 
ruins, while fear drove the peaceful inhabitants to seek shelter 
in neighbouring islands. Returning later, they built their dwellings 
among the ruined remains, stripping them for materials, and 
thus destroying almost every vestige of the classic lines of the 
Roman architecture. Diocletian’s mausoleum became a cathedral, 
still guarded, however, by the two sphinxes he had placed there. 
And so the memory of Rome survives. Italy remembers it par- 
ticularly, but prefers to forget that the taciturn Emperor was 
not Roman, but a native of Dalmatia. 

The Slavs have left a strong individual imprint on Dalmatian 
art of which the Romanesque period marks a definite opening. 
The cathedrals of Trogir and Rab are not only some of the finest 
examples of this early epoch, but are undoubtedly two of the most 
beautiful churches in Dalmatia. ‘The small town of Rab provides 
an admirable setting for its cathedral with its gems of carvings, 
fine sculptures, and old palaces and patrician houses with their 
ornate balconies over which, like a veil of unreality, float the shadows 
of .Venice’s past glory. So fine are many of the sacred edifices 
and palaces that they lend to the often small towns they embellish 
an importance out of proportion to their size ; one imagines them 
to be peopled by tens of thousands instead of the mere thousand 
or so. In the past, native talent was fostered by the presence of 
famous Italian architects, who were responsible for the many 
churches built between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries ; 
but local masters were called upon to execute the decorations, 
which are highly individual and impart such a strong Croat 
flavour to the work of the period. 

‘The artistic achievements of the past have proved a fertile 
source of inspiration for a succession of Dalmatian artists down 
to the present day ; indeed, the Dalmatian sculptor Ivan MeStrovic 
has been accorded the highest place among the world’s con- 
temporary artists. 
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MONASTERY OF SOPOCANI IN THE HEART OF 


OLD SERBIA 


It is at Dubrovnik, the old Ragusa, that the romantic spi: t 
of the past survives most strongly. It has a tang of Venice a: | 
something of the atmosphere of Florence, but all the same its | 
and thought remain purely Yugoslavian. The grey stone wal 
rising perpendicularly from the sea, and surrounding it from eve 
side, recall the days when the small republic had to guard 1's 
shores from the unwelcome attentions of Venetians and Turks. 
Its diminutive size was in direct contrast to its bygone importanc 
Then Ragusa was the proud possessor of a flourishing trade, 
carried on far and wide, and its sailing-ships, manned by intrepid 
sailors, vied in venturesomeness with the Venetian galleys and 
Turkish vessels. A Great Council governed wisely and well, and 
knew, by bribes and treaties—ah, the good old days !—how to 
keep dangerous elements at bay. Even a visitation by the plague 
in the fifteenth century and the devastations caused by an earth- 
quake, a year after London’s Great Fire, did not crush the people’s 
spirit. ‘They remained undaunted until the voice of the French 
revolutionaries made itself heard, and the cry of liberty and equality 
demolished the social structure of the Republic. But so far nothing 
has been able to destroy the haunting charm, the fascination and 
the enchantment of the sea and sun bathed town. 

I had always left the Dalmatian coast in a cheerful mood, 
for I had invariably enjoyed myself and knew I would return again. 
‘The “ hospitable, good-humoured and very good-looking people ” 
—as Bernard Shaw calls them—always make me feel at home. 
But my last departure was different ; there was a determined look 
on the men’s faces as they gazed across the Adriatic, where sus- 
picious activities, described in Belgrade as ‘‘ threatening,”’ are 
taking place. As the steamer, usually filled with a gay crowd, 
but this time almost deserted, wound its way past picturesque 
towns and villages, islands and islets whose shore batteries I knew 
were fully manned, I could scarcely believe that this idyll might 
soon be the scene of a ghastly modern warfare. 

W. A. DE SAGER. 


"TWAS WHEN HIS BANNERS AT BOULOGNE . . .” 


THE ENGLAND OF HARDY’S “DYNASTS” 


_ HE Spectacle here presented to the mind’s eye in 
the likeness of a Drama is concerned with the Great 
Historical Calamity, or Clash of Peoples, artificially 
brought about some hundred years ago.”’ So wroie 
Thomas Hardy in the Preface to his immortal trilogy 
“The Dynasts,”” and went on to explain that : 
The choice of such a subject was mainly due to three accidents of 
locality. It chanced that the writer was familiar with a part of England 
that lay within hail of the watering place in which King George the Third 
had his favourite summer place during the war with the first Napoleon 
and where he was visited by Ministers and others who bore the weight 
of English affairs on their more or less competent shoulders at that stress- 
ful time. 

Secondly, this district, being also near the coast which had echoed 
the rumours of invasion in their intensest form while the descent threat- 
ened, was formerly animated by memories and traditions of the desperate 
military preparations for that contingency. 

Thirdly the same countryside happened to include the village which 
was the birthplace of Nelson’s flag-captain at Trafalgar. 

Hardy had already published, some twenty years before, the 
well known story of “ The Trumpet-Major,” in which one of his 
two heroes, moving in a world almost fantastically like the present 
day, enlists (with the help of Captain Hardy) in the Royal Navy 
and shares the victory of Nelson at Trafalgar. When he wrote 
that romance he found himself, as he confessed later, “‘ in the 
tantalising position of having touched the fringe of a tragedy 


without being able, through limits of plan, knowledge and oppor- 
tunity, to enter further into its events.’”’ How he came to outstep 
those limits and to present the world with a vast work of dramatic 
genius need not detain us here. What we wish to look at here 
is the countryside of England a hurdred and fifty years ago in 
the light of our reactions to the European menace of to-dey. 
Then, as now, the country was taking its steps to prepare agai! 
invasion, and it is odd to recall how exactly the two situatic 1s 
tally. The French print of 1803 reproduced here might eas 
have been devised and issued by some ancestor of Dr. Goebb: !s 
and, for all we know, the authorities may be hunting to-« 
for the English end of Hitler’s Channel Tunnel! Clearly t 
proposed invasion from the air is anything but a _ novelt’; 
and if the equivalent of the parachute existed a hundred and 
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fifty years ago, we also had our country bands of parashots >r 
B, o S ? 
parashooters. 

In those days the enemy’s objective was defined as t e 


invasion of our coasts, probably at several points, in orc fr 
to attack and paralyse London as the centre of the kingdo 

To-day, as Mr. John Langdon-Davies points out in 3 
invaluable little pamphlet, PARACHUTES OVER BRITAIN, j 
published by the Pilot Press, the German object has be 
the same, to invade or to keep us guessing as to the poi 
of possible invasion. So far as land defence is concerned, 
are in the same position as before. ‘‘ We cannot possil 
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tell at what points the blow or blows will fall,” writes 
Mr. Langdon-Davies. ‘‘ Every male inhabitant must be on the 
watch, must be trained to observe and report anything that he 
sees, and must know how to harass and hold up the enemy until 
adequate military forces can arrive.” Though these are not the 
same words, they bear a striking resemblance to the proclamations 
issued at the end of the eighteenth century. One such, readers 
of Hardy will remember, was discovered by Bob and Anne nailed 
upon a tree. 


ALL RANKS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
ENGLISHMEN 

FRIENDS AND COUNTRYMEN—The French are now assembling the 
largest force that ever was prepared to invade this Kingdom with the 
professed purpose of effecting our complete Ruin and Destruction. They 
do not disguise their intentions, as they have often done to other 
Countries. : Whenever they have lately appeared, they have 
spared neither Rich nor Poor, Old nor Young, but like a Destructive 
Pestilence have laid waste and destroyed every Thing that before was fair 
and flourishing. , 

Rouse, therefore, and unite as one man in the best of Causes! 
Victory will never belong to those who are slothful and unprepared. 


ADDRESS TO 


““T must go and join at once !”’ said Bob, as many thousands 
of his countrymen have said and are saying to-day. And how 
perfect is the resemblance between the conversation with which 
“The Dynasts ’’ opens and any that may be heard in a con- 
temporary railway carriage. The scene is a “‘ Ridge in Wessex ” 
overlooking the sea, and the speakers are the travellers in a stage- 
coach approaching Weymouth. 

See, now, how the Channel and coast open out 
like a chart. One can see half across to France up here. 
First Passenger : Half across. And then another little half and 
n all that’s behind—the Corsican mischief. 
Second Passenger: Yes. People who live hereabouts feel the 
n irness to France more than they do inland. 
First Passenger : That’s why we have seen so many of these march- 
in regiments upon the road. This year they reckon his grandest 
mpt is to be made, I reckon. 
Second Passenger : May we be ready ! 
First Passenger : Well, we ought to be. 
( 4d knows! 
Third Passenger : 
It is impossible to enumerate in detail here all the glimpses 
rdy gives us of that rustic England at war. There is an un- 
' -gettable scene on the Downs, where a majestic King George is 
ted on horseback below the Royal Standard, and in a coach 
irawn by six cream-coloured Hanoverians ” is Queen Charlotte 
h the three Princesses. But a Royal review is not the essential 
ffof our rural defence. This Hardy found still visible to the eyes 
youth, and thus described it : ‘‘ An outhouse door riddled with 
\let-holes, which had been extemporised by a solitary man as a 
get for firelock practice when the landing was hourly expected ; 


Second Passenger : 


os 


We’ve had alarms enough, 


I much doubt his intention to come at all. 
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INVASION OF ENGLAND, 1803, FROM A CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PRINT 


a heap of bricks and clods on a beacon hill which had formed the 
chimney and walls of the hut occupied by the beacon keeper ; 
worm-eaten shafts and iron heads of pikes for the use of those who 
had no better weapons ; ridges on the downs thrown up during 
the encampment ; fragments of volunteer uniforms and other such 
lingering remains. . . .” 

One wonders what the Thomas Hardy of the next century will 
find, and what stories of the last ‘‘ Clash of Peoples” he will be 
told by the older rustics of his early years ! 





DORSET 
One of a series of portraits by 
Thomas Beach of the officers of the Dorset Volunteer Rangers 
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F I were one of those unfortunate 
individuals who, for family or other 
reasons, have to compress most of 
their fishing into an August or early 
September holiday, I should be very 

sure that the river of my choice contained 
sea trout as well as salmon. It is true 
that some of the best salmon rivers hold 
few migratory trout, because trutta is 
far more particular about its choice of 
water than salar, and slow running, and 
particularly muddy, rivers find little 
favour in the sight of the former species. 
But salmon fishing on most of our rivers 
in August usually means a good deal of 
fishing and not many salmon, and the 
presence of sea trout is, so to speak, an 
insurance policy against a fishless holiday. 
The very worst possible conditions for 
catching salmon—hot, cloudless days and 
dead low water, which are so often the 


August angler’s lot—are ‘“‘ just what the es 
er : neggpety pow. a 
doctor ordered ”’ for the pursuit of sea ae 


trout at night. a 


Night fishing in high water is usually Peed = 


a poor business. Instead of being col- 

lected in the larger pools, as they are in 

times of drought, the sea trout are spread 

over the whole river, and for night fishing to be good one does want 
a well stocked pool or two where the fish are present, not in single 
spies but in whole battalions. 

In spite of a rather widespread belief to the contrary, my own 
firm opinion, which is echoed by other experienced anglers, is 
that sea trout are not particularly gut-shy. I have never found 
the slightest advantage in fishing very fine, and the practice has 
very obvious dangers in rivers where the fish run big. 

A heavy sea trout is the most difficult fish to play that we 
have in our rivers ; its take is so violent, it fights so fast and jumps 
so often, that to use 3X or 4X gut is simply asking for trouble, 
especially as playing a fish at night is definitely more difficult 
than in daylight. One will hook just as many, and land far more, 
by never going below 1x, and for years my usual cast has been fine 
undrawn (.o10 B.W.G.). 

But if sea trout are not gut-shy they most certainly are man- 
shy. One has only to stand in full view of a pool to realise this. 
Salmon, unless they have been much harassed, take little apparent 
notice of figures on the bank, but sea trout become agitated at 
once and soon make for shelter in the deepest or fastest water. 
This is one reason, at any rate, why they are so difficult to catch 
in English rivers by day, and why it is essential not to start trying 
the still shallow pool tails too early. 

As friendly darkness falls the fish move from the deep water 
back to the tail. I imagine they have two main reasons for so 
doing. First, the shallows cool down more quickly after sunset 
than the deeps, and any breeze will ripple the surface and aerate 
the water, increasing the oxygen content, which in hot weather 
and low water becomes too deficient for the comfort of the fish. 
Second, it is easier for them to see food in the shape of flies, 
moths and caterpillars in the shallow than in the deep water, 
and sea trout do feed in fresh water very heartily when any food 
is available. In floods I have caught them literally full to the neck 
with small pale brown slugs which have been washed out of the 
grass on the banks by the rising water. 

At holiday time one naturally wants to be on the river as 
much as possible, and so, dinner over, one sallies forth, perhaps 
reaching the stream by 9 p.m. or thereabouts. Then for an hour 
one may while away the time trying the heads of the pools and the 
faster runs with fly or tiny spinning bait on thread-line tackle 
on the chance of picking up a salmon or odd sea trout. 

If spinning, the bait should be cast up-stream and brought 





“A HEAVY SEA TROUT IS THE MOST DIFFICULT 
FISH TO PLAY.” Tlb., 6lb., and 1})b. 
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TRYING THE HEADS OF THE POOLS 
down fast, so that the quarry, be it salmo or trutta, obtai 
only a fleeting glimpse and so is induced to turn and dash at tl 
elusive morsel without having time to ‘‘ vet” it too closely « 
ponder over the wisdom of the old maxims ‘‘ Look before y: 
leap ’’ and “‘ All is not gold that glitters,’ which, I feel sure, a 
the most usual texts on the walls of all piscine nurseries. 

When one thinks it is dark enough, start fishing at the head 
of the pool and work towards the tail, and, once there, stay there, 
for I question if there is anything to be gained by moving about, 
unless there is another pool easily get-at-able. A hooked fish 
will not disturb the others in the least, and on nights when they 
are taking well one may fill the bag without moving a yard. 

It does not matter in the least whether one casts up, down 
or across stream, and the important things are two. First, keep 
the flies high in the water; and second, keep them moving. 
Both can be accomplished, as soon as the cast has been made, by 
‘*‘ pulling through ’’—that is, taking in line and either coiling it 
in the left hand or, if the ground is clear, letting it fall at one’s 
feet. The fish are looking up at the surface, and so are more 
likely to see a fly between them and the sky than one close to and 
invisible against the bottom of the river, while movement both 
arouses attention and renders the artificial more lifelike. 

I doubt if flies or colour matters one jot in the flies one uses 
at night, because rods fishing the same pool may all catch fish 
although one is using a three-hook lure, another biggish flies, 
6-8 in size, and a third tiny irons of 10-12 numbers. I always 
have two flies on the cast, for in a long experience I have found that 
a dropper, 34ft. above the tail, catches as many fish as the latter, 
and for some reason, possibly because it is nearer the surface, 
more of the big ’uns. 

I like a dark fly and a light fly—for the same reason as did 
the late Mr. Arthur Wood for salmon—because it gives both one- 
self and the fish a choice. My usual selection is a claret and 
mallard and a teal and silver, and I don’t care in the least which 
is tail and which is dropper. 

There is one question often asked: “‘ Is it going to be a good 
night ?”’ No night is certain to be good; one sort is sure to be 
hopeless. That is when, after the sun has set, the air turns colder, 
and a mist, ‘‘ smoking water ’”’ I call it, rises from the surface 
of the stream. So long as this continues one will not move 
fish, but sea trout often take very well in a thick land mist. 

I like moonlight, the brighter the better, and some of my 
best evenings have been with a full moon blazing down upon the 
water, and it is certainly much more pleasant fishing then tha 
on a pitch black night, when, moreover, the netting of a big se 
trout is a very nerve-racking business. 

On most rivers there are pools which are impossible to fis 
with fly, at any rate after dark. Most anglers avoid these, bt 
such a pool, if it holds sea trout, and these fish love shade, ma 
yield a rich harvest to the enterprising person who tries it with 
small quill minnow or phantom on thread-line tackle. 

Spinning with a fixed-spool reel is so easy that it is quit 
possible to do so on the darkest night after a little practice. 
silk line of 6-8Ib. is better than the rather intractable gut sub 
stitute which possesses too many possibilities for tangling to b 
safe to use at night. The trace is 3—4ft. of .o12 gut or substitute 
and a stiffish fly rod will serve quite well so long as the trebl 
hook arming the bait is small, fine in the wire and needle sharp. 

Spin up, down or across, it matters not a scrap, but spi! 
fairly fast and keep the bait high in the water, and you may b 
surprised at the size of some of the sea trout you’ll connect with 
Brown trout too, the cannibals of two and three pounds, whic! 
are far better out of the river, often fall to this form of fishing 
A variation, much used on a West Country river, is to use two big 
lobworms, one as tail and one as dropper. West Country. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


QUEER PLAYMATES 

ro THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

,—Circumstances make strange play-fellows, 
s shown in this charming snapshot of the 
ens and an armadillo in the Pets’ Corner 
\aidstone Zoo. The kitten that has mounted 
the armoured back of the armadillo looks 
te at home and thoroughly pleased with 
lf, but the armadillo wears an aloof and 
ed expression. We suspect the game is a 
1ewhat one-sided affair, played with the 
.al high spirits on the part of the kittens.—P 


{E REAPER OF THE ROADSIDES 
rO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
—At this time of the year men may be 
n scything down the herbage at the sides 
the country roads. To many of us this is 
‘early matter of regret, for it means saying 
ewell to the wild flowers and grasses that 
ve made the hedge-banks a succession of 
ights since early spring. I prize the remark 
my three year old daughter, who, when I 
k her for a walk along a country lane this 
nmer, exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, Daddy, what a 
ely garden!” And so it was, for there 
re masses of flowers of every colour peeping 
t from among the nodding grasses and the 
wdery fringe of cow-parsley. I started once 
count how many different varieties of wild 
wers and grasses I could find growing at 
side of the short stretch of road leading 
st my cottage in Kent, but I gave it up when 
» number had reached the fifties—I found 
ould have gone on counting all the afternoon. 
1e pleasure, which the roads have given me 
previous summers, has been denied to me 
is year. It is to motor down from London 
te at night in an open car through fragrant 
i.entish lanes, 


ihe car in the full beams of the head lamps, 
nd the resh scent of them all meeting one in 

eat waves as one drives through. Those 
drives seemed like journeying through some 
wonderful dream garden. With what longing 
does one look for these things to come again. 
‘here is nothing without its compensations 
however—even the exigencies of war—and 
one can imagine what a revelation and joy our 
roadsides must be to countless evacuee children 
who have had the chance of seeing the whole 
sequence of the countryside in bloom for the 
first time.—JAMES FRANCIS COLLINSON. 


AN ANCIENT MONUMENT OF 
CEYLON 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—This dagoba, known as the Pabalu 
Vihara (coral or bead shrine), is another of 
the ancient monuments of Polonnuruwa, 
Ceylon’s medieval capital, which has recently 
been restored. Dating back to the twelfth 
century, it must have stood at least 5oft. in 
height, and it is 85ft. in diameter. Sinhalese 
chronicles state that this building is no other 
than the vast golden Stupa built by Rupavati, 
the favourite consort of the then reigning king, 
Parakrama Bahu the Great. Before restoration 
of the ruins, the dangerous mass of brickwork 
poised on the summit had to be dismantled. 
While this work was in progress, it was revealed 
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THE RECENTLY RESTORED 


with the luxuriant growth of 
»wers and grasses glistening on either side of 





* A-DILLOING IN HIS ARMOUR” 


(as a result of a stone pillar being thrown to the 
ground) that thieves had broken open the tee, 
and demolished the spire in their search for 
treasure. The tee was built in the form of a 
small rectangular chamber with niches in its 





IN A YORKSHIRE CHURCH 


interior walls for the reception of images and 
other votive offerings. On the removal of the 
foundation stone, there was found a granite 

‘ mystic stone’”’ with nine small square cavities 
for the reception of relics and votive offerings. 





PABALU VIHARA IN CEYLON 


In four of these cavities, pointing to the main 
cardinal points, were found crudely executed 
bronze figures of the lion, the horse, the bull 
and the elephant—* the traditional guardians 
of the four quarters of the globe.” In the other 
cavities were discovered, among other things, 
a crystal reliquary of unusual shape, a crystal 
ring, a miniature gilt-bronze dagoba, a little 
bronze serpent figure, and a four-faced guardian 
deity standing on a tortoise. There were also 
two necklaces of coloured coral beads or conch 
shells respectively, and a gilt bronze model of a 
Stupa—apparently the gift of some pious donor, 
presumably a lady. All these antiquities have 
since been handed over by the Arck ological 
Department to the Colombo Museum authori- 
ties, for exhibition to the general public.- 
S. V. O. SOMANADER. 


A MERMAN IN STONE? 

TO THE EDITOR OF *“* COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I have found that the carvings on the 
corbels which terminate the hood-mouldings 
make a fascinating study when making an 
inspection of a church. My photograph was 
taken in the delightful village church at Kirk- 
lington, just off the Great North Road, York- 
shire. Here is an unusual carving showing a 
strange creature with a human head and the 
body of a fish. I think that it must have been 
the carver’s idea to depict a merman. It cer- 
tainly is a queer-looking grotesque with its 
limbs like those of a dog. Just to the right of 
the face will be noted what appears to be the 
letter M. This is probably a mason’s mark.— 
COUNTRYWOMAN. 


THE CULTIVATION OF FLAX 
TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The recent correspondence concerning 
flax-growing reminds me that in old-time docu- 
ments the Church festival of St. Mary Megda- 
lene, which falls on July 22nd, was often named 
as the correct date for pulling up flax by the 
roots, and that in the reigns of Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth Acts of Parliament were passed 
which compelled everyone who owned sixty 
acres or more of tillage to produce at least a 
quarter of an acre of either flax or hemp.— 
S. Mooruouse. 


FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—Those who wonder how British prisoners 
of war in Germany pass the appalling monotony 
of their captivity, with but scant contzct with 
the outside world, may be interested to know 
of the British Prisoners of War Books and 
Games Fund, whose main object is to keep the 
minds of British men in German hands happily 
interested and occupied. The Fund was 
founded by Miss Christine Knowles, 0.B.£., of 
Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, 
W.1, who was awarded the O.B.E. for her 
services to British prisoners during the last 
war, and was the first Englishwoman to fly 
home from America after the outbrezk of this 
war to offer her services again in the same 
cause. The Chairman is Sir Hugh Walpole, 

and the committee is an influential one. 
Individual consideration is the aim of the 
Fund, which exists on voluntary subscriptions, 
now urgently needed. Immediately the names 
of prisoners are received, each man is sent a 
standard “first capture” parcel, containing a 
Bible, a novel, pack of cards and small draughts 





















































































































































THE WREN’S NEST 


or chess board. The relations of the prisoner 
are then consulted as to his individual tastes, 
so that in future parcels they may be catered 
for, and the prisoners themselves are asked 
to state their preferences, which are never 
unheeded. Parcels sent by the Fund may vary 
from sporting equipment and indoor games 
of all kinds, musical instruments, even gramo- 
phones and records, to books of numerous 
kinds, though travel books and novels are 
usually in most demand. How much they are 
all valued is revealed by the increasing number 
of pathetically grateful postcards and letters 
of thanks sent by prisoners to the Fund. Few 
of the even rare posts to our prisoners in enemy 
lands are more eagerly anticipated by the cap- 
tives than those from this Fund, and its sponsors 
are sparing no effort to meet whatever demands 
may be made upon it in difficult days ahead. 
—CATHERINE Birr. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES AND 
ALFRED WILLIAMS 


rO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—The memorials to Richard Jefferies and 
Alfred Williams on the Wiltshire downs 
between Marlborough and Swindon have now 
been completed, and I enclose a photograph 
of the great sarsen which has been erected on 
Barbury Down close to the row of stunted 
firs which Jefferies knew so well and which 
he described in “* Round About a Great Estate.” 
The estate is Burderop and the site was given 
by Mrs. and Miss Calley of Burderop Park. 
The three-ton “ grey wether,” given by Messrs. 
Tattersall of the Manton Training Stables, was 
brought from Overton Down to the spot where 
it now stands overlooking the Vale of White 
Horse where both Jefferies and Williams were 
born. The sarsen bears two bronze plaques 
with incised lettering. One is inscribed: 
* Richard Jefferies. 1848-1887. It is eternity 
now. I aminthe midstof it. It is aboutmein 
the sunshine.”” The passage, from “ The Story 
of my Heart,” wis chosen by Henry Williamson, 
the novelist. The other, with some lines taken 
from Williams’ “On the Downs,” reads: “‘Alfred 
Williams. 1877-1930. Still to find and still to 
follow Joy in every hill and hollow Company 
in solitude.” It was originally intended to 
set up the sarsen on Liddington, the great 
castle hill four miles 
to the north-east. 
When this could not 
be arranged, the 
Director-General of 
H.M. Ordnance 
Survey was asked 
whether permission 
might be granted 
for a memorial 
plaque to be affixed 
to the triangulation 
pyramid on Lidding- 
ton Castle. The 
request was readily 
granted, and affixed 
to the bare pylon is 
now a plaque, similar 
to those used by 
the National Trust, 
with the inscription : 
‘Liddington Hill. 
The Hill beloved of 
Richard Jefferies and 
Alfred Williams.” 
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GIVING HERSELF ROPE 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—This photograph shows a wren’s nest 
built in an unusual position, in the bottom 
coil of a rope hung on the wall of a building 
on a farm at South Buckland, near Weymouth. 
The nest fits neatly into the rope, and the situa- 
tion is quite a good one.—B. R. RoBINs. 


CHEAP RABBIT HUTCHES 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—The suggestion that a useful addition 
to the meat ration may be provided by an 
extension of rabbit-keeping is likely to be acted 
upon extensively, as it was during the last war. 
There are certainly opportunities for the smaller 
householders to keep rabbits, which need not 
occupy much space, though they will make 
extensive demands upon supplies of waste 
greenstuff from the garden and elsewhere. 
Often enough “ elsewhere ”’ will provide most 
of the requirements. The object of this note, 
however, is to mention a cheap form of hutch, 
for the essence of rabbit-keeping must be to 
restrict expenditure. During the last war I 
kept quite a number of Blue Beverens, and 
hutches cost very little. Apart from two or 
three breeding hutches about 4ft. long by 
2ft. by 2ft., I found it useful to purchase as 
cheaply as possible a number of boxes uniform 
in style and of fair size (e.g., sugar boxes), each 
to hold a single youngster. These were nailed 
together in batches of four, the roof of the 
lowest to the floor of the one above, and so on, 
care being taken to clout the nails well down. 
A similar result may be obtained by tacking 
two thin strips of wood at each end of the tier 
of four boxes. The floors were covered with 
pitch to keep them dry and preserve the wood ; 
a simple door of wire netting, with two hook- 
and-eye fastenings, was made to cover the four 
boxes ; and the top was covered with any water- 
proof material (lino, tarred felt, galvanised 
sheeting, etc.) as a protection against rain 
between spring and autumn, when the hutches 
could be kept in the open. In winter a shed 
or outhouse ts desirable. Two or three drainage 
holes may usefully be drilled at the floor level 
at the back of each hut, and the group of hutches 
should have a slight tip backwards. Each rabbit 
had two shallow tins hung by pin fasteners on 
the door wire, to hold water and any grain or 
meal that could be supplied. Incidentally, 
quite considerable quantities of good grass 
and clovers may be collected from roadsides, 
and much of this might be cured as hay for 
use during winter and to save grain and meal. 
The photograph illustrates the hutches I used. 
They were quite successful. A large number 
of valuable pelts were obtained fit for the fur 
trade, as well as a lot of rabbit carcasses for 
food. Some readers may wonder whether 
the lowest rabbit will hop out while those in 
the upper boxes are tended. It was found in 
practice that there was little likelihood of trouble 
if the lowest animal was attended to and fed 
first, so that it would be fully occupied. Also, 
one’s legs act as a stop, especially if the door 
is not opened too wide.—H. C. Lone. 


COMMON SEALS ON LUNDY 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to an 
account of the life and fauna of Lundy, which 
appeared in Country LIFE of December 16th, 
1939, bringing back to me pleasant memories 
of a five months’ stay on the Isle of Puffins, in 
the spring and summer of last year, for the 
purpose of studying the eighty thousand sea 
birds nesting on its steep cliffs. And I should 
like to take the opportunity of correcting the 
statement that common seals breed in the 
island’s caves. They do not, nor, one imagines, 
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A FOUR-STOREYED RABBIT HOUSI 


ever have, and it must be very rare to see 
common seal in these waters at all. Here, 

off Northumberland and all the way down t! 
West Coast of Scotland, the breeding seal 

Ron Mor, the Great Grey Seal. Indeed, tl 
only parts of the British Isles where I, persor 
ally, have seen common seals at all frequent: 
has been Norfolk, with its broad sands de: 
to this smaller species. 

Compared with the great colonies of gre 
seals off the West of Scotland, where the f 
fellows lie out on the reefs in hundreds, Lundy 
colony is a small one. The biggest numb« 
I ever saw basking in the sun together on th: 
Island rocks was fifteen. With the ebbing oi 
the tide from the shelves and ledges of th: 
huge stack of Gannets Rock the seals and thei: 
cubs seek the sun, heaving themselves up 
mightily and persistently on to the rocks with 
pushing flippers, often attempting to scale 
them long after the waters have gone back too 
far for them to leap up their steep sides. if 
unsuccessful in their attempts, they roll on to 
their sides or backs, baring their fat porpoise 
bellies to the glorious sun, and laying back their 
anvil heads at full stretch. From time to time 
they heave themselves higher up the bare rock 
and yawn continually, coil, stretch, wipe their 
snouts with their paws, and flounder about 
the rock sluggishly. Highest up the reefs 
bask the foxy-furred cubs, comically scratching 
their bellies with lazy hands. The cows are 
jealous for them and will not often allow the 
bulls to bask on the same rock. One cow rolls 
over at a bull clinging with his strong claws to 
the shelving rock, head and shoulders out of 
the water, biting at him with her pink jaws, 
while he turns his massive head from side to 
side, loath to go. The two growl and snarl 
like dogs, blowing their bottle-moaning 00-00, 
until the bull dives, puffing in the tide’s surge. 
Later he attempts another landing, waking 
her at full stretch with a sudden start and an 
angry roaring. When in the end she allows 
him to clamber on to the rock, he moans at the 
cub sulkily, with cuffing paws.—RICHARD PERRY. 

[Mr. Harry Cox, the author of the article, 
to whom we submitted our correspondent’s 
letter, writes: “‘ Mr. Perry may be right in 
stating that the common seal does not breed 
on Lundy, and I wrong. I have, however, 
not only seen them at Lundy but as far inland 
as Brean Down. I agree that the grey is the 
more common variety at Lundy now, but 
Chanter, who is the authority on the island's 
history, fauna and 
flora, states that i 
his day the common 
seal preponderatec. 
I am not sure, but 
think that Mr. Gade 
who has lived on th 
island as Mr. Har 
man’s agent an 
manager for. te 
years, was my author- 
ity for stating thi 
the common se: 
does breed there. 
have never been o 
Lundy at the breed 
ing season, but hop 
one day to go ther 
in October o 
November and to g 
into the matte 
Meanwhile I admi 
that Mr. Perry ma’ 
be right, but anothe 
day will hopeto prov: 
him wrong.’”’— Eb. 
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FARMING NOTES 


hOT SO EARLY — PUBLIC SCHOOLBOYS — RENTS AND WAGES — FENCING — STRAIGHT CAKES— 


SHEEP PRICES—EGGS 2s. 9d. PER DOZ.—FEEDING VALUE OF LEAVES 


ARVEST is 

not to be so 

early after all. 

There are a 

few pieces of 

ter oats which came 
+ ough the frost and ice, 
the field I have been 
, ching has been slow 
t colour. This will be 
t first to come to the 
| der in my district. 
wheat will follow 

« n afterwards, and then 
-e will be, so it looks, 
rap before the late- 


= 


‘n spring oats are 
; dy. Some of the 
| ley which was not 


; ‘nted until late April 
likely to be about 
the fields until mid- 
ytember. Whatever 

weather does from 

¢.v onwards, corn har- 
At cannot be such a 
« ick and easy business 
a hay-time. It was 
a: .azing how well every- 
o.e managed, even 
ti ough they were short- 
hunded. The hay made 
itself, and there can never 
hive been a year when fewer man-hours were needed to save 
the hay crop in such good order. ‘True, there are some rather 
insignificant ricks in some meadows where the cattle were left to 
graze late in the spring, but the quality all round is well above 
the average. 

One effect of the lightening hay-time was that farmers made 
little call on the hundreds of volunteers who have given in their 
names for seasonal work on farms this summer. The gardeners, 
the gamekeepers, the roadmen and others with some experience 
in the neighbourhood came along in the evenings and in some 
cases whole-time, and their help was sufficient. No doubt some 
schoolboys and university students gave a hand, but the demand 
for their services fell far short of the offers made to the county war 
committees. 
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* * * 


In some years the roots compete with the hay for labour, 
but this year neither the roots nor the weeds have grown so strongly 
as to make hoeing a heavy business. It will be interesting to 
see how much use is made of the holiday harvest camps for school- 
boys. Some have been cancelled through lack of demand from 
farmers, but there should be several hundred boys and under- 
graduates at work on the harvest. Others are going to work in 
the Forestry Commission’s plantations in Wales and other parts 
of the country. More boys could have been placed on farms if 
there had not been the liability of the farmer to pay a wage of 
6d. an hour. No doubt this is in line with minimum agricultural 
wages for boys, but these schoolboys do not pretend to be farm 
workers. ‘They are putting in some of their time helping to get 
in the nation’s harvest. It would have been better to turn a blind 
eye to wage rates and leave the schools to arrange with farmers 
for the boys to give their services for their keep and pocket-money. 

‘his, I believe, was how the holiday harvest camps were run in 
the last war. 
* * * 
__A Norfolk farmer has asked me to unravel the question of 
furm cottage rents. He wants to know whether he is entitled, 
row that he is paying all his men at least 10s. a week extra in wages, 
to deduct another 3s. a week for cottage rents. As I understand 
t! ¢ position, the sum which may be deducted from a farm worker’s 
\.ige for cottage rent is still 3s. a week, unless the farmer has 
a plied to the local Wages Committee and obtained authority to 
¢ arge a higher rent, up to 6s. a week, for superior cottages which 
e amenities like water laid on and three bedrooms instead of 
. But what applies in one part of the country may not apply 
where, and my Norfolk friend should certainly get in touch 
‘ h the secretary of the County Agricultural Wages Committee 
| make sure of the procedure in the county. Now that farm 
‘kers are getting better wages there is no reason why they 
uld not pay a more nearly economic rent for good cottages. 
ne cottages are worth no more than 3s. a week, and rent increases 
| certainly not be universal. 
* * * 

Wire netting has suddenly become a scarce commodity. 
rb wire, too, has disappeared from the ironmonger’s in the 
rket town. The military bought up all they could lay their 
ids on last week. Of course, defence works must take prefer- 
‘e Over everything else, even food production ; but it will be a 





MR. GERALD WINTER, O.B.E.: FOR GALLANTRY IN THE FIELDS 
Mr. Winter, a foreman ploughman for the East Sussex Agricultural 
Committee, was awarded the O.B.E. last March for his gallantry in 
entering a R.A.F. plane that had crashed and burst into flames and 
rescuing one of the crew. This photograph was taken at Sharden Farm, 
taken over by the East Sussex 
Agricultural Executive Committee 


Mayfield, which has been 


serious matter if supplies 
are cut off altogether. 
Quite often the ploughing 
of more grassfields neces- 
sitates new fencing, par- 
ticularly where part only 
of a field can be ploughed. 
The rest must be fenced 
off if it is to be stocked 
properly. Asingle strand 
of electrified wire may be 
the solution where a field 
has now been cut in 
two with no stock fence 
dividing the arable from 
the pasture. 
* * * 

It will be comforting 
to have a supply of lin- 
seed cake safely stored in 
the barn as a first instal- 
ment of the protein cake 
needed to balance the 
home - grown corn we 
shall be feeding this win- 
ter. I have just signed 
the necessary undertaking 
promising that this for- 
ward delivery of oil cake 
will be set against the 
quantity to be supplied 
to me in the winter. I 
wanted cotton cake too, 
but it is hard to come by. Compound cakes are not being issued 
under this scheme. They do not store as well as straight cakes, 
and, anyway, I think most of us are more anxious to get hold of 
straight cakes after last winter’s experience when linseed, ground 
nut and soya bean were almost unobtainable for several weeks 
whcn we wanted them. 





* * * 


We now know well ahead the prices for lambs and fat sheep 
which will rule through the autumn and, indeed, until next summer. 
One shilling and three pence half-penny a pound for lambs in early 
July shows no great increase on the level in recent years. This 
price is hardly enough for light-weight lambs, but the late summer 
and autumn prices are certainly better than the average of recent 
years. I have sold good lambs at gd. a pound. Now we are 
assured of 1s. 2}d. a pound in September, which is the lowest 
figure. Behind this scale of prices there is no doubt the declared 
intention to discourage farmers from selling their lambs at light 
weights in the summer and to encourage them to keep them on 
for an extra few weeks into the autumn to grow into more meat. 
The highest price of the year is 1s. 5?d., reached in late March 
and April. There is nothing attractive about this for the Down 
flock-masters who lamb their ewes about Christmas to catch the 
out-of-season Easter lamb trade. They, like other sheep farmers, 
will have to manage with less cake and carry their sheep on to 
heavy weights. Quality is at a discount to-day. 

* * 

As soon as the maximum price of top-grade eggs was raised 
to 2s. gd. per dozen retail, the National Mark wholesale price 
jumped to 2s. gd. Left with no trading margin, retailers in the 
towns will be out of the egg business soon. It is not clear what 
is happening. It is possible that large quantities were being put 
into store against shortage and high prices in the winter, but control 
by fixing maximum prices can only work when the prices bear some 
relation to the supply and demand. The hens have been laying 
fairly well through the summer despite the dry time, but as they 
go into the moult eggs will be scarcer until the spring-hatched 
pullets come into production. Australia will no doubt send all 
the eggs she can in the winter, but, cut off from Continental supplies, 
the home market is bound to go short. Home production is on 
a declining scale owing to the curtailing of mash and grain supplies 
to poultry farmers, but to counterbalance this decline in com- 
mercial production there are certainly many more hens being 
kept by householders who have some accommodation in the 
garden. Hardly a week passes now without someone ringing up 
to know if I have a dozen or half a dozen hens to spare. Some 
ask for a poultry-house too, and all at “‘ give-away ”’ prices. 

* * * 


In a dry time the cattle will pull at the elm branches and eat 
their fill of the leaves. They will eat leaves off the birch, ash 
and poplar too, when they are fresh in early summer. The nutri- 
tion authorities say that the feeding value of these leaves, even at 
their best, is only equal to poor meadow hay. Some leaves—ivy, 
laburnum, fir, and the notorious yew—are harmful to stock. 
So we are not likely to make good the deficiency of imported 
feeding-stuffs by saving and drying the leaves off the trees to carry 
our cattle through the winter, as some helpful people have sug- 
gested. CINCINNATUs. 
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GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


HEADS OR TAILS 


HAD a letter from a correspondent the other day, in which 

he said that, being told by everybody that he was too old 

to serve in the field, he ‘ found golf and golf thoughts a 

great help in trying to take the mind off the troubles of the 

times.”” He thereupon propounded to me a theory of swing- 
ing, and I propose to pass it on, because I think that such things 
do afford a momentary and legitimate escape. Indeed, in one 
respect they are better now than at normal times, because the 
theorist has all to gain and nothing to lose. If his new system 
works, he gets a little pleasure and interest ; and if it does not, 
well—such things are now so supremely unimportant that he is 
not disappointed. ‘The system in this case is both daring and 
interesting, but I must just add a word of odious caution, as does 
the editor who will not hold himself responsible for the political 
opinions of his correspondents. Should anyone try it and hit 
the ball to some odd places, let him keep his niblick for the legiti- 
mate purpose of getting it out again and not assault me with it ! 

My correspondent took as the peg for his discourse a remark 
of Burton’s which I had quoted, that the tail—i.e., the golfer’s 
body—should not wag the dog, in the form of his arms and his 
club. ‘I suggest,’’ says the iconoclast, ‘‘ that the head should 
do this. I have discovered that I can hit a shade farther, a shade 
straighter and much more easily, if I address the ball with my right 
eye cocked at it and then turn the head till the left eye is cocked 
at the ball.”” He goes on to say, I think truly enough, that if the 
hands follow the head the position at the top of the swing is 
‘* practically orthodox ” and adds : “‘ To me, it feels as if the head 
swings the hands back till the club-head tugs at them; then the 
head returning to its original position seems to pull down the club 
from the top.” 

After that I must begin a fresh paragraph so as to give the 
reader time to gasp, because, whatever the position at the top of 
the swing, the method of attaining it is certainly not orthodox. 
On one point I am entirely sympathetic, namely, that a little move- 
ment of the head gives a feeling of ease. We are told by the 
orthodox to keep the head still, and on the whole I believe them 
to be right, but, like other sound advice, it is capable of abuse. 
To keep the head still does not mean to keep it as if enclosed in 
one of those diabolical vice-like contraptions which photographers 
once employed. ‘To do that is to take ease and rhythm out of 
the swing, and, moreover, the head, thus clamped, is apt to break 
violently and prematurely out of its prison before the club reaches 
the ball. I have told before but I will tell again how Mr. Hilton 
once rescued me from the uttermost abyss and made me drive 
like an angel by the simple prescription of letting my head turn a 
little both in the back and the forward swing. Of course he was 
right—he always was—and of course I was wrong in that I could 
not let well alone ; I was so pleased with my new driving and so 


grateful to my rescuer that I exaggerated his advice till 1 began 
to feel like a teetotum, with disastrous results. Therein, I fancy, 
lies the danger in my correspondent’s theory. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating ; he has found it answer in his case, and 
he must be a strong-minded person who can keep his head within 
bounds, but I doubt if most people could. In fact, he says that 
his head “‘ does not turn more than 15° or 20°,” and that is not so 
outrageous, since the most eminent heads do turn a little in the 
back swing. Being an earnest student he submitted his idea to 
Cotton, who said that he could not recommend it, but admitted 
that the eye never came off the ball. 

One of the “snags” as I see it in this system, as in any 
system of deliberate turning of any part of the anatomy, is that 
sooner or later the patient will begin to swing, so to speak, round 
his stomach. I may be judging too exclusively by my own 
aberrations, for I have always found that this was the result of 
thinking too much about turning, whether my head, my hips, or 
anything else. For a little while all went beautifully, and then 
my club-head, instead of keeping on the right path, became both 
too low and too circular in its movements. We know that Bob 
Martin likened his own swing to ‘‘ an auld wife cutting hay,” 
and he was a very fine golfer who won two championships, but 
I imagine that this similitude of his ought not to be taken too 
literally. It always seems to me remarkable how greatly good 
golfers vary, or at any rate appear to vary, from each other in this 
matter of turning or pivoting, call it what you will. Take George 
Duncan, for example, than whom no one has had a more true and 
lovely swing. Of course he pivots, but one scarcely notices it in 
the whole rhythmic movement. Another example—and here I 
can point the moral by a small true story—is Lady Amory. When 
she was still Miss Wethered she played a round on a course where 
none of the ladies had ever seen her before. They studied her 
every movement, with eyes starting out of their heads, and came 
to the quite erroneous conclusion that she did not pivot. They 
then went out, as they thought, piously to imitate her, with the most 
deplorable and agonising consequences. On the other hand, there 
are some equally good players who seem positively to wrench 
their bodies round with the vigour of their pivoting. I have 
noticed this particularly in the case of some very fine American 
golfers. George von Elm is one example, and it would be easy 
to recall others. No doubt a good deal depends on the relative 
uprightness or flatness of the swing; the flatter swinger pivots the 
more and the more noticeably. However, without being too dog- 
matic I cannot help thinking that the methods of those whose turning 
movement is not so marked make the safest models. I am afraid I 
have wandered a little from my correspondent, his head and his 
theory, and can only hope that he will give some reader an interest- 
ing hour in a secret field and perhaps a new and ecstatic sensation. 


SOME FAMOUS RACEHORSE TRAINERS 


SCOTT, DAWSON AND PORTER 


HEN the ancestors of the present-day Messrs. 

Weatherby first published their Racing Calendar, 

dealing in very official form with the races of the 

year 1776, they contented themselves with giving 

the names of the horses and their owners and a 
list of the more important jacket-colours. Forty-six years later 
the name of the rider of the winning horse was appended ; twenty- 
three years after—in 1845—an attempt was made to indicate the 
jockey on the back of every runner; but it was not until 1932, 
when the one hundred and sixtieth volume of their compilation 
appeared, that any mention was made of the trainer of the winner, 
and even now, in the current volume, as in its predecessors, there 
is no word about the breeder. It seems somehow quite wrong 
that the breeder responsible for the very existence of the animal 
should be entirely ignored both in the annual official record and 
the daily papers, and that the trainer saddled with the upbringing 
of the colt or filly during the most critical period of his or her 
development has to be content with the mere mention of his name 
as often as not without his initials, while the owner for whom the 
winner was bought, in the majority of cases by an agent for a 
long-forgotten figure, receives his full share of publicity, and 
the successful jockey of the moment secures a fame that can only 
be likened to that of film-stars, heavy-weight boxers or test-match 
cricketers with double centuries to their credit. In the hope 
as likely as not a forlorn one—of righting the wrong, the theme of 
this article will be of three great trainers of the past; a further 
one will follow on the famous but retired trainers who are still 
with us, and those of to-day, while, later on, if the racing-world 
still remains in its present dormant condition, the breeders will 
receive the consideration that is their due. 

Away back in 1794 a boy was born at Chippenham, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, who was christened John Scott. He was the son of a 
racehorse trainer, and so might be said almost to have been born in 
the saddle ; at any rate he took an interest in the thoroughbred 
from a very early age. This was so marked that, at the age of 





fourteen, he was sent by his father, with a mare called Ten Bones 
all the way from Oxford to Blandford in Dorsetshire, where he 
rode her to victory in a £50 Plate run for in two four-mile heats. 
He then sold her, as he had been instructed, for a further £50, 
and returned home with the £100 safely buttoned in his jacket. 
That was Scott’s beginning. Soon after, he went north to learn 
his trade as a trainer of horses under James Croft of Middleham, 
and then, after a few years at Black Hambledon and a brief spell 
as private trainer to Mr. Houldsworth, he bought the Whitewall 
stables at Malton in 1825, and between that date and his retire- 
ment in 1864 he well earned his nickname of ‘‘ The Wizard of 
the North” by turning out forty-two classic winners. These 
included eight winners of the "'wo Thousand Guineas ; five of 
the One Thousand ; the Derby winners St. Giles, Attila, Cother- 
stone, Daniel O’Rourke, and West Australian; the Oaks vic- 
tresses Cyprian, Industry, Ghuznee, The Princess, Iris, Songstress , 
Marchioness, and Queen Bertha; and no fewer than sixteen 
winners of the Doncaster St. Leger in Matilda, The Colonel, 
Rowton, Margrave, Touchstone, Don John, Charles the Twelfth, 
Lancelot, Satirist, The Baron, Newminster, West Australian, 
Warlock, Imperieuse, Gamester and, in 1862, The Marquis. 
Not less sensational than his career as a trainer was that of his 
brother William as a jockey. ‘‘ Glorious Bill,” as he was called, 
had followed him to Malton ; as a jockey he rode three Two Thous- 
and Guineas winners, four Derby winners, three Oaks winners 
and nine St. Leger winners. In those days the ‘‘ Cambridge- 
shire Scotts ’’ were names to conjure with not only in their adopted 
home in Yorkshire but all through the racing community in general. 

John Scott died in 1871, and at that time the next great classic 
trainer, Mathew Dawson, was just reaching the zenith of his fame. 
Born in 1820, he took out a licence to train horses at the age 
of twenty, and he had the distinction of training one more Derby 
winner than Scott—a total of six, which Mr. Fred Darling has just 
equalled but which is still one less than that credited to John Porter, 
of Kingsclere and Newbury in connection with the Epsom classic. 
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Helping to use Britain’s petrol 
to the best advantage... 
...inthe Air, on Land and Sea 









PLUGS 





A THREE BEDROOM COTTAGE IN SCOTLAND 


MOTORISTS! 


A new set of Lodge plugs will help 
you to get the utmost mileage and 


addition to the scheme inaugurated by ‘Country Life’’ for the supply 

of Emergency Hutments, cottages as illustrated above can be built so 
lc ¢ aS private stocks permit. Single-storey types will prove cheapest under 
cr sis conditions. When applying for free literature kindly state requirements 
ar’ approximate site locality. Double-boarded cedar walls and cedar shingled 
roof ensure a greater degree of dryness and warmth than in any other form 
oi construction. Insurance 2/6 per cent. 


WwW. C. COLT 


SON & CO. LTD. 


performance from your petrol. 
Obtainable everywhere from 5/- each 








yLodge Plugs are made in Eng'and—entirely—by Lodge Plugs, Ltd., Rugby. 
BETHERSDEN - ASHFORD - KENT 


Tel.: BETHERSDEN 216 


The Pe yten srk bet angen appeared a COUNTRY LIFE ” CROSSWORD No. 547 


in the issue of July 13th, will be announced next week. : : ; e 
A prize of books to the value of 2 guineas, drawn from those published by CouNTRY 


peas PN een [alata Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 








IWUNEMOR iw, | his ' 8 office 
+. Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “ Crossword No. 547, COUNTRY 
O|F Fic OLOUIR IN\Lt] RIE] LiFe, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 
or ta te SQ) NU. not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, July 25th, 1940. 
32. People get let in by it The winner of Crossword No. 545 is 
ar a Mrs. Shirren, 5, Warnham Road, Horsham 
6 
DOWN. ** COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 547 
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y SS. 5 arm building (4 
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weep, nor only tears and ——s making, 
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10. “‘ Belle in fix ”’ (anagr.) (10) —A. H. Clough (5) 
13. ““ Insome lone isle, or distant 12. It was his to escape destruc- 
northern land .. . tion (3) 
Where none learn ombre, 13. Bears (6) 
nor e’er taste 5 14. Affording grounds for pro- 
Pope (5) ceedings against black- 
16 and 17. The players in shirts ? (10) 
“Glamorous Nights,” no 15. They are cast by the calumni- 
doubt (three words, 3, 4, 5) ous (10) 
18. The offspring is a girl, 16. Wireless may be, but it needs 
apparently (5) one (6) 
19 and 20. Nonsense! the net’s 20. It could be acquired from a 
returned in a bad state (6) state muddle (5) 
21. British people (5) 24. It sometimes needs another 
22 and 23. Corot and Cortot, for match (3) 
instance (two words, 5, 7) 26. St. Paul’s companion (5) 
25. Its first letter is one (5) 27. Physician or caricaturist (5) 
28. Fallen and dissipated stars 28 and 29. What Greenwich sup- Name 
(10) plies in the interim ? (8) 
31. One that lends colour to the 30. A hot confused ejaculation, 





Nazi race myth (6) perhaps (4) Address ec. 1+». 
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Mathew Dawson in his later years was assisted by Felix Leach, in this article, will always be associated with Kingsclere 
who is happily still with us. By the end of his career, after fifty- | and with the Newbury racecourse which he founded. Eighteen 
five years of training, he had been responsible for the preparation years the junior of Mathew Dawson, John Porter began training 
of twenty-six classic winners, and these included four Two in 1863, and between then and his retirement in 1905, seventeen 
Thousand Guineas winners ; five winners of the One Thousand; years before his death, had the handling and preparation of 
the six Derby heroes Thormanby, Kingcraft, Silvio, Melton, 425 winners of 1,063 races carrying £720,021 in stakes. Actually 
Ladas, and Sir Visto; the five Oaks heroines Catherine Hayes, he holds the record as the trainer of seven Derby winners, which 
Spinaway, Jannette, Wheel of Fortune and Mimi ; and the half- were Blue Gown, Shotover, St. Blaise, Ormonde, Sainfoin, 





dozen. St. Leger winners Silvio, Dutch Oven, The Common, and Flying Fox, while, in addition, he turned out five 


Lambkin, Melton, and Sir Visto. 


and a highly respected man. 


The famous John Porter, the last that there is space to mention 


Jannette, 
Dawson retired in 1895, but 
was not long out of harness, for he died in 1898, a great trainer 


winners of the Two Thousand Guineas, two of the One Thousand, 
= Oaks winners Geheimniss, La Fléche and La Roche, and the 

Leger victors Pero Gomez, Ormonde, Common, La Fléche, 
Throstle, and Flying Fox. 


ROYSTON. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


NEW OWNERS AND NEW METHODS 


HE acquisition by insurance 
companies, collegiate bodies, 
charities, and other perpetual cor- 
porations of farms in all parts 
of the country marks a further 
change in the principles of landownership. 
Among its repercussions one may be 
confidently predicted, the adoption of 
mechanical cultivation of the land on a large 
Of course, in a good many districts 


scale. 
the old time-honoured method of indi- 
vidual control of farms will continue 


without variation, for the very fact that 
farms, especially dairy farms, are let to 
old-standing tenants at substantial rentals 
is one of the prime merits of some 
holdings from the investors’ standpoint. 
Buyers of such farms would not for a 
moment think of disturbing tenants of 
that type. But certain classes of holding 
are unquestionably not farmed to the best 
advantage, and, to produce a satisfactory 
return, new methods will be introduced. 

One reason for such a change will be 
that extensive areas will have to be 
managed, in the broader sense of the term, 
by agents who will work at headquarters 
remote from the farms, and through 
resident bailiffs. The old-fashioned em- 
pirical plan will be out of place in such 
conditions, and we may expect to find 
instead of the bailiff whose experience was 
usually limited to the particular district and 
often to the one estate, men who have graduated 
through the agricultural colleges and have busi- 
ness attributes more resembling those of the 
successful factory manager than the old type 
of farm bailiff. These inevitable changes will 
mean more than a change of men; _ they will 
involve the alteration of the aspect of the 
countryside in some counties, inasmuch as the 
hedgerows will disappear, not a few buildings 
will be cleared, and, in short, everything will 
be adapted to large-scale cultivation. The 
tractor and other machinery will sweep across 
extensive areas, and the loss of time and energy, 
and the waste of valuable acres by ill-defined 
rambling wooded boundaries between fields, 
will become things of the past. 

On the latter point the Home-grown 
Timber Marketing Association has just issued 
an appeal to landowners to fell “the large 
numbers of mature and over-mature oak, elm 
and ash in the hedgerows.” It would provide 
much excellent timber, and would be a benefit 
to farmers. The time for such felling is felt 
to be, in current circumstances, directly after 
the hay or corn is cut. An organised scheme 
of felling and preparing the timber for its varied 
uses, including firewood, is being recommended 
to the war agricultural committees, which have 
the ultimate responsibility for providing labour 
on the land. 


4,000 ACRES OF 
M® R. F. W. CARTWRIGHT, whose 

family has owned the Aynho Park estate 
on the borders of Ni orthampton, Oxford and 
Buc -kingham, for centuries, is retaining the 
mansion and 500 acres of park, but he has 
instructed Messrs. George Trollope and Sons 
to sell twenty large farms, mostly of from 100 to 
350 acres, some much larger, and many small 
holdings. The village of Aynho is noted for 
the beauty of its limestone cottages, covered 
with apricots that climb to the thatched eaves. 
Most of the village, and of the adjoining hamlet 
of Hinton-in-the-Hedges, is for sale. The 
prime importance of the property as an invest- 
ment in agricultural land needs no emphasis. 
Messrs. George Trollope and Sons have pre- 
pared for Country LIFE a detailed description 
of the principal holdings. The following is a 
summary of their remarks: Warren Farm of 
630 acres has a first-rate residence with entrance 
drive and lodge, and farm buildings, erected 
regirdless of cost, for a pedigree herd. It 


FARMS OFFERED 





FOXHILL, BROADWAY 


has been for many years the home of a herd 
of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. The barley crops 
on about 350 acres have won the admiration 
of every visiting farmer, and have fetched high 
prices. Upper Aynho Grounds Farm, just to 
the east of the park, has 200 acres of arable 
and 150 acres of pasture, and the old farmhouse 
incorporates parts of a monastery that originally 
stood on the estate. 

On the — side of the park is Lower 
Aynho Grounds Farm, which is probably the 
best farm on the estate, the land being par- 
ticularly productive. It comprises about 
360 acres, of which nearly 300 are pasture. 
The farm buildings are up-to-date with every 
necessary fitting for carrying out dairy farming 
on the best principles. Nellbridge Farm, in 
an outlying portion of the estate, is bounded 
by the Cherwell. There are 259 acres, of 
which 180 are pasture, and again an excellent 
farmhouse. Camp Farm is a small mixed farm 
south of Charlton, on which stands the famous 
Roman encampment known as Rainsborough 
Camp, marked by a large circle of beech 
trees, which can be seen for miles around. 
Forcele: ap Farm is the most northerly on the 
estate and comprises 350 acres, of which 225 are 
arable, one fizld being 80 acres. On this farm 
is a narrow strip of freeboard, a a relic of feudal 
times. In Hinton-in-the-Hedges are six 
excellent farms, in all 1,200 acres, which have 
been farmed by the existing tenants and their 
forebears. On one of the farms is a group of 
four lime trees, the last resting-place of leaders 
in the Civil War. 

THE SALE OF HURTWOOD 
A= in sales and lettings the Brompton 

Road offices of Messrs. Harrods report 
considerable activity and satisfactory rents or 
prices. Mr. F. D. James, the professional chief 
of Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices, informs us 
that Hurtwood, Holmbury Hill, was sold by 
his office as the direct result of a reference to 
the property in the Estate Market page of 
Country LiFe. Negotiations ensued at once 
and have been successfully concluded in the 
last week or so. Messrs. Wilson and Co. 
co-operated with Messrs. Harrods Estate 
Offices in selling Old Comptons at Horsham. 
Other sales by the latter office include two 
choice freeholds at Pyrford; a Hampshire 
property, known as Two Acres, at Awbridge, 
near Romsey; and Halfways, Kingsclere, near 


Newbury. The chief lettings have been 
of Surrey residential property. 


LARGE PROPERTIES SOLD 


HE Old Manor House at Minster 
Lovell, a charming sixteenth-century 
house well ‘modernised residentially, with 
21 acres, commanding a fine view of the 
valley of the Windrush, has been sold by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., the joint 
agents being Messrs. Buckell and Ballard. 

Sir William Alexander has purchased 
Marlston House, near Newbury. He 
exercises an option granted when, in 1930, 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. and Messrs. 
Dreweatt, Watson and Barton, by order of 
the late Right Hon. G. W. Palmer, 
negotiated a lease to Sir William of the 
house and 560 acres. It isa stately modern 
mansion, in grounds of exceptional beauty 
and elaborateness. 

Over 1,000 acres of Somerset and 
Dorset farms have been bought by clients 
of Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. in 
the last fortnight, for just over £40,cco0. 
They have, for the executors, sold Ridge- 
hurst Lodge, a large modern house and 
many acres at Shenley, between Radlett 
and Elstree. 


A COTSWOLD HOUSE 


N Willersey Hill, 600ft. above sea level, 

is the beautiful stone house built in 
the year 1909 and known as Foxhill. It is a 
couple of miles from Broadway and three from 
Campden. From all parts of the appurtenant 
42 acres ‘there are magnificent views of the 
Shropshire, Welsh and Malvern heights. 
Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor are instructed 
to dispose of the freehold. It is of interest, 
perhaps, to state that the rateable value of this 
fine Cotswold home is under £150 a year, 
the present rates being just over 11s. in the 
pound. Foxhill is handy for meets of the 
North Cotswold pack, and for golf at Brozdway 
and other well known courses. The gardens 
and grounds are simply planned and involve a 
minimum upkeep. At the same time, lying 
as they do upon the hillside, they lend themselves 
to extension by a really keen gardener. There 
are a delightful terrace with stone walls, steps 
and flagged paths, herbaceous borders bounded 
by clipped yew hedges, lawns, flower beds, and 
a wild garden, a hard tennis court, and a well 
stocked kitchen garden. 

The late Mr. William Miller Christy’s 
estate of 1,600 acres, a few miles from 
Chichester, was lately sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Wood and 
Walford, to a client of Messrs. R. C. Knight 
and Sons. Messrs. Hampton and Sons now 
announce that they have bought the estate 
on behalf of a client. It is one of the best 
sporting properties in the southern counties. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley had the 
melancholy task of intimating to the public 
that what was to have been an auction, lasting 
nearly a week, of the furniture, would be com- 
pressed into a single day, and that it would be, 
not in the mansion for that had been burned 
down, but in a barn close by. 

Among sales announced by Messrs. Hy. 
Duke and Son are 7 acres of pasture with an old 
house and buildings, at Owermoigne, eight miles 
from Dorchester, for £700; and Radipole Mill- 
house, mill, and walled garden, with trout fishing 
at Radipole, for £1,150. With Messrs. F. H. 
Sutherland and Co., they have sold a Hereford- 
shire farm of 72 acres for £4,000. 

Kampsons, a stone house dating from 
1600, with go acres, at Whitchurch, near Ayles- 
bury, has been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley. 

Bush Farm, an Essex freehold of 144 acres, 
at Thaxted, has been sold as an investment, and 
the tenant will remain. Messrs. Duncan B. Gray 
and Partners acted for the vendor. ARBITER. 
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BANKING 
FACILITIES 


Lloyds Bank has an efficient and 
up-to-date organisation which 
enables it to offer every Banking 
facility and to assist its customers 
in their business and personal 
affairs. The advantages of having 
a Banking account are not always 
realised, and a leaflet showing some 
of the varied ways in which Lloyds 
Bank can help customers can be 
obtained, free of charge, from any 
of its offices. 

The Manager of any Branch will 
be pleased to explain the simple 
procedure necessary for the opening 
of an account. 





Head Office : 
71 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 











RABBITS! 
~ COLLINGTON 












In raised 
position, 
erected be- 
tween feed- 
- ing ground 
elk} and burrows 
The release line drops the net, thus in- 
tercepting and entangling the rabbits 
as they are driven to burrows. : 


A Pair of Rabbits can produce 
250 Young in a Year... 


so start protecting your crops now with the Collington 
Rabbit Net device—recognised as the most satisfactory 
and convenient method of catching large numbers of 
rabbits. May be set at any time—effective under all 
weather conditions—requires little time to erect— 
simple to operate—rabbit carcases unspoilt. 

Write for full particulars to: 


ACCLES & SHELVOKE, LIMITED, 
ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 
ERA ee SCR a 

















LICE on CATTLE and PIGS 
A well-known Farmer says, ‘* My Pigs 
were infested. I dusted them with 
Keating’s—repeated the operation after 


= 10 days and never saw another louse.”’ 
~~ KEATING’S KILLS ALL INSECTS 
Cartols: 2d., 6d., and 1/-. 


Large size 4/-. Flasks 1/-. 











Lovely teeth 
for a lifetime... 


thanks to 


Futhymol 























Now, more 
than ever, 


the 
on the 
market 





best value 


ee, 










MINORS 


Cork-tipped as 
well as Plain 








The Tragedy of 


WRINKLES 


Can and must be prevented. At 
this time of the year, you 
should guard against the 
tragedy of lines and wrinkles 
across the forehead and around 
the mouth and eyes. Erase 
them NOW with the wonderful 
Vivatone Radio-Active 


ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 


Lines and wrinkles are the tell-tale 
signs of maturity. Immediately they 
appear, begin to nourish the skin with 
Vivatone Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Even 
deep lines and wrinkles will gradually 
disappear. A unique radio-active 
preparation, 2/6, 4/6. 


CLEANSING CREAM 


Harsh soaps and Vanishing Creams 
often spoil a dry lined and sensitive 
skin. Cleanse daily with Vivatone 
Radio-Active Cleansing Cream. You 
will notice the difference in no time. 
Large jars 2/6 and 3/6, post free. 


disposal. Write to-day for Booklet No. 8, 
RADIANT ears and ask for personal 
advice. 


VIVATONE 


RADIO-ACTIVE PREPARATIONS 


, rhe personal advice of the Viva- 
s tone Beauty Counsellor is at your 


Can be obtained from Boots (all 
branches), Timothy White’s, Taylor’s 
Drug Stores, or direct from the 
Laboratories. 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD 


AARRARBARAARARBRARAAAAAARALARABZALALRLA 


Rugged Simplicity 


BIRDS’ BATH 


5 
Height 31} ins. 
Real Stone. 
AT PRE-WAR 
PRICE 


45)- 


Cash with 
Order. 












Carriage Paid 
to any Rail- 
way Stationon 
Mainland of 
Great Britain. 


ae Obtainable 






a i ae only from 
s ee oo Sa mtn 2 
GAYBORDER NURSERIES, LTD. 
MELBOURNE cs DERBYSHIRE 


The home of hardier hardy plants. 
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RENOWNED 
FOR OUTSTANDING 








imperial Works, Ryland Rd., N.W.5. 


EXCELLENCE/ 
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THE “i 
CHARM 
OF 
BLACK 
AND 
WHITE 


By 
ISABEL 
CRAMPTON 


AN EXQUISITE 
DRESS IN HEAVY 
WHITE SILKE, 
PLEATED, WITH 
RELIEF WORKED 
IN ITS OWN 
MATERIAL. THE 
COAT IS SIMILAR- 
LY TRIMMED AND 
THE WHITE HAT 
HAS A BUNCH OF 
BIG MARGUERITE 
DAISIES AT THE 
BACK. (Marshall and 
Snelgrove.) a 

Dover Street Studios 


HE contrast of black and white is, of course, the most extreme 

on the palette, and for some reason there is hardly a woman 

who does not look well in it ; even those whom black alone 
makes quite uninteresting can wear it with distinction if there is 
enough white used with discrimination. A very good magpie scheme 
that would suit almost any woman is illustrated here. Both coat and 
dress are in very heavy silk, and when I went to Messrs. Marshall 
and Snelgrove’s (Oxford Street, W.1) to see them I was impressed 
with the quality of the materials used, the excellent design, and the 
beauty of the relief worked on both coat and dress in self material. 
I do not think that I have seen anything more really distinguished 
or more beautifully carried out and yet elegantly unobtrusive 
since I have been interested in fashion. A white silk dress of this 
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heavy quality is a most covetable possession, striking an absolutel; 
individual note on even a big occasion, and the coat is one that woul 
do ideal service over many dresses. 

A few lucky people were invited last week to see, at Bush House 
Kingsway, the materials for spring 1941, which the Wool Secretariat 
are sending out to New York’s World’s Fair to re-dress the Woo 


Exhibit in the British Pavilion. Really it was difficult to believe 
that some of the lovely delicate printed woollens were made of wool 
at all, and that was true too of a lovely green and brown shot material. 
The tweeds were excellent—indeed, patterns, colours, materials, all 
were good beyond anything one could have hoped for. The Wool 
Pavilion is certainly going to keep Britain’s end up at the World’s 
Fair. 
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THE DAY’S 
DIFFICULTIES 


HE problem of how to keep the floors of our homes, offices, 
schools, and hospitals and so forth as clean and well polished 
as ever with less money to spend and less labour to employ 
is one that is facing all sorts of people and one that has at least 
one very good answer in the Simmonds’ Floor Gloss, made by 
mmonds’ Products, Limited, Great West Road, London. This 
iminates wet scrubbing and hand polishing, produces a glossy but 
»t slippery surface, has splendid wearing qualities, is completely water- 
oof, so that damp mopping with clean water does not affect it, and 
ys a clear film on the surface which does not hide the colour or markings 
neath. The application of Simmonds’ Floor Gloss is very simple, 
1 it is a liquid and is merely poured on to the floor and spread into 
thin even coat by means of a soft cloth or the special Simmonds’ 
pplicator and then allowed to dry. The glossy surface which results 
very hard wearing and needs only an occasional dry cleaning with 
rush or mop. People who dislike to think of mats slipping, which 
in cause a very serious accident particularly in the case of the old 
- invalids, will be interested to know that Simmonds’ Floor Gloss 
ill actually “slow up” any slippery floor to which it is applied and 
1e surface becomes safer, even when wet, the more the Gloss is used. 
‘he same firm produces a Floor Cleaner, used to remove dirt and 
id wax before the application of their Gloss; Floor Seal, used to 
reserve and waterproof porous surfaces; Double Gloss, for places 
vhere there is very heavy traffic; Furniture Dressing, Window Sheen, 
ind special material for the special treatment of tile, stone, cement, 
nd terrazzo floors. . 


GETTING RID OF RATS AND RABBITS 
There has probably never been a time when it was more important 
» get rid of the rats and rabbits which between them eat and destroy 
ast quantities of food both as it grows and when it is stored. The 
‘linistry of Agriculture’s campaign for their elimination stresses the 
nportance of the matter, and most farmers, stock raisers and others 
vhom it may particularly concern are fully awake to the situation. 
t is unfortunate that there should be a general impression among them 
hat Cyanogas—which, by a very simple and quick method, destroys 
ll burrowing rodents—is no longer to be obtained. As a matter of 
fact, Messrs. George Munro, Limited (Covent Garden Market, W.C.z, 
ind Hertford Road, Waltham Cross, Herts), have recently been granted 
additional import licences, notwithstanding the fact that Cyanogas 
material comes from America, This is, of course, an expression of 
the importance that the Ministry attaches to the use of Cyanogas in 
the extermination of the rat and rabbit pests. Further shipments of 
material are shortly expected, and those interested will be well advised 
to place their orders as soon as possible. 


SICK ANIMALS IN WAR-TIME | 

Visitors to the International Horse Show at Olympia, Cruft’s 
Dog Show and other important horse and dog shows are accustomed 
to seeing a People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals’ Caravan Dispensary 
in a prominent position, sometimes accompanied by Duke, the P.D:S.A. 
tiny mascot pony. Now there are neither horse nor dog shows, so the 
P.D.S.A. does not meet its usual friends, and is suffering badly from 
the loss of their kind donations. It is important not to let the P.D.S.A. 
be out of mind because it is out of sight. It is working harder than 
ever, struggling to keep its dispensaries open, establishing N.A.R.P.A.C. 
first-aid posts and mobile units for animals in case of raids. Unless 
more money comes in at once, however, this work will be curtailed and 
even stopped. The P.D.S.A. does excellent work, particularly among 
the animals of the poor which are invaluable to their owners who often 
cannot afford veterinary attention. Donations, which should be sent to 


The Area Organiser, N.W. Area Office, 2, West Heath Avenue, N.W.11. 


OUR DEBT TO SAILORS 

What we owe our sailors is not a thing that can easily be computed, 
and certainly it can never be repaid. It is, however, at least our duty to 
see that men torpedoed, bombed, mined, machine-gunned, are, when 
they are landed, generously helped, fed, clothed, relieved, their injuries 
cared for and—in the tragic cases where no man returns—widows and 
dependents helped. We cannot convey our help ourselves, but an 
organisation most useful in representing us in this way is the Ship- 
wrecked Mariners’ Society, Carlton House, Regent Street, S.W.1. 
Any repayments of our debt to sailors should be sent to Admiral Sir 
Michael Hodges at that address. 


THE ROYAL EYE HOSPITAL 

The Royal Eye Hospital, St. George’s Circus, S.E.1, is making an 
urgent appeal for funds with which to build the new hospital, for which 
i site is provided. This should cost about £200,000, and, is an 
urgent necessity. In the old hospital, in most cramped and difficult 
accommodation, 33,000 patients are dealt with, paying some 800,000 
isits every year. About fifty-five children are treated daily, but the 
\ospital is so crowded that they have to share the same ward as the 
lost elderly patient, and the consultation room is so small that the 
-onsultant must break off his examination if the door opens. This is 
. sorry state of things, and the fact that about twenty industrial accidents 
0 eyes are dealt with every day points the moral in war-time. 


FOR YOUNG GIRLS AND CHILDREN 

In the rush and anxiety of our days it is to be feared that the work 
ind needs of that very useful body the National Vigilance Association 
ind Travellers’ Aid Society may be overlooked. It is the trained and 
xperienced workers of this Society who are on duty at the railway 
nd coach termini protecting and guiding young girls, the blind, or 
hildren travelling alone, and there is no Government service doing 
xactly this work—indeed, nothing quite like it anywhere in the world. 
“he Station-master at Paddington has asked that the Society’s repre- 
entatives shall not be withdrawn because of the war, and gives testimony 
s to the help that they afford; but lack of funds is threatening this 
ery humane and human service. Such incidents as helping across 
-ondon in the black-out bewildered wives sent for to the bedsides of 
ounded men of the Forces, are among the incidents of the workers’ 
lays. Donations may be sent to the Right Hon. Lord Tyrrell of Avon, 
i2, Old Pye Street, S.W.1. 
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Oddments 
Harvey Nichols 


Carpets 


Wolg-Price 


Glance over these sizes. If you have a room that 
needs a new carpet this is an opportunity for saving 
half the usual price. A few examples are given. 


13’ 6" x 8’ 
; x FF 
10’ 6" x 9 
a wx 
(2 Carpets) 

13’ 6” x 9’ 
(2 Carpets) 

16’ 6” x 13’ 
14" 6” x 13’ 
15S’ 0” x 13’ 
(3 Carpets) 

16’ 0” x 13’ 
16’ 6” x 15’ 
19 4" x II’ 
Axminster 

19° 6” x IS’ 


0” 


0 ” 


0” 


0” 


6 ” 


6” 


6” 


0” 


3” 


Q” 


Plain green seamless Wilton £ s. @ 
Usually £10 19 6 SALE 5 15 


Plain green seamless Wilton 
Usually £12 7 6 SALE 6 3 9 


Plain green seamless Wilton 
Usually £14 10 0 SALE 7 5 0 


Plain green seamless Wilton 
Usually £16 10 0 SALE 8 5 0 


Plain green seamless Wilton 
Usually £18 10 0 SALE 9 5 0 


Plain green seamless Wilton 


Usually £21 7 6 SALE 10 13 9 


Plain rose non-crush seamless Wilton 


Usually £22 10 0 SALE Il 5 0 


Plain rose non-crush seamless Wilton 
Usually £23 10 0 SALE II I5 0 


Plain rose non-crush seamless Wilton 
Usually £25 0 0 SALE 12 10 0 


Plain brown seamless Wilton 
Usually £35 0 0 SALE 17 10 0 


Blue ground Persian design seamed 
Usually £37 10 0 SALE 18 15 0 


Plain red seamless Wilton 
Usually £44 15 0 SALE 22 17 6 


Harvey Nichols & Co., Ltd.,S.W.1I Sloane 3440 


So 


Harvey Nichols 
of Knightsbridge 


a a a a a a a a a ee ee ee ee 7 


“ The best nature book 


written for years ”>— 
SETON GORDON 











F. FRASER 
DARLING’S 


new book 


ISLAND 
YEARS 


in which he describes the Crusoe life 

which he and his family have lived on the 

lonely Scottish islands to which his work 
has taken them. 











COMPTON MACKENZIE 
**T have really no words with which to 
praise the exquisite accuracy of his obser- 
vation I cannot imagine any book 
better able to carry people out of this dis- 
tracted world of to-day into that enchanted 
world where everybody is young.” 
STEPHEN GWYNN 
** One of the most delightful books that I 
have reviewed in the last forty years.” 


With many fine ee by 
the author. 320 pp. 12- net. 
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BEEEIOMEEHARRAP BOOK SHOMEES 


Country and Town 
in Ireland 
under the Georges 


CONSTANTIA MAXWELL 


Of the author’s Dublin Under the 
Georges the IRISH TIMES said: ‘‘ Few 
books on Ireland have contrived to be 
at one and the same time so unbiased 
and so convincing a statement of a 
case. No such book within recent 
years has been so well worth reading.” 
Now Dr Maxwell deals as ably with 
social conditions in the country, the 
way of life of the landowners, the 
peasants, the priests, the state of 
agriculture, etc. (Illustrated. 18/-) 


Men Under the Sea 
COMMDR. EDWARD ELLSBERG 


An expert tells of divers and salvage 
men at work on the bottom of the sea, 
rescuing trapped submarine crews and 
salvaging gold from wrecks. ‘“‘I have 
never read as vivid a first-hand account 
of a diver’s ordeal. ...It is the 
thrilling personal story which lifts this 
book to high rank.”—TREVOR ALLEN 
(Fohn o’ London’s.) (Illustrated. 12/6) 


Lady with Jade 


MARGARET MACKAY 


“ 


Acclaimed as “‘a good novel” and 
“an excellent story” by sIR HUGH 
WALPOLE and others, it reflects Chinese 
life to-day. ‘‘ Profound in its psy- 
chology and giving an unforgettable 
picture of Peking as it was and as the 
Japanese have made it.” —L. P. HARTLEY 
(Observer). (9/6) 
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cordially invite all concerned with 
GARDENING AND COOKERY 
to inspect their large stock of books on these subjects ; 
an interesting example is 
FROM GARDEN TO KITCHEN 
By C. H. Middleton and Ambrose Heath 
“‘wherein the gardener learns how to grow vegetables, 
and the housewife to cook them."’ 
3/6 net. Postage 6d. 
THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL OFFER :— 
HICKS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA OF POULTRY 
Mlustrated 12 x 7$ x 2. 21/- for 7/6 Postage Ild. 


w_!4a CLIFFORD STREET_ 


a _( New Bond St.) LONDON, W.1. (Phone Reg. 6493)___ 





—TRUSLOVE & HANSON= 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


SOME RECENT FICTION 


(Reviews continued from page 52.) 


S a journalist, Mr. Howard Spring 
has witnessed, as a man he is in sym- 
pathy with, all the forward movements 
of our time. The two things have given him 
the rich wisdom to see that every reform and 
panacea fails, and must fail, until accompanied 
by spiritual progress in individuals. This long 
novel, FAME IS THE SpuR (Collins, 9s. 6d.), 
is a history both of a group of men and women, 
and of England during the last fifty years; 
from beginning to end it is absorbing. It goes 
back in one old man’s memory to Peterloo, 
forward to that uneasy shadowland between 
the last war and the present one. In it are 
such matters as the birth of the Labour Party, 
the militant campaign for women’s suffrage 
(sympathetically understood, chivalrously de- 
fended), unemployment, coal strikes, jerry- 
building, and Ramsay MacDonald’s betrayal. 
The chief character is a man reminding us of 
at least two prominent political figures of this 
century. Born in a Manchester back street, 
his vitality and romantic verbosity sweep him 
upwards to Cabinet rank and a title. We watch 
him gain the world; we see him lose his soul 
by contagion of the world’s slow stain. The 
book is a Breat advance, in its breadth and 
depth, on “My Son, My Son.” It is based 
on the author’s underlying philosophy : ‘“ Three 
things were immortal: good and evil and the 
hope in men’s hearts that evil would be over- 
come by good.” 


GROWTH OF A TOWN 

Thomas Alden, Mayor of Whitcliff, built 
the bridge between the town and the Haven 
in 1878, and began the change that is growth, 
the change that was to condition the future 
history of the Yorkshire fishing port, and 
finally unite the antagonistic elements of the 
fisher-folk and townsfolk. Oswald Harland’s 
book, TowN AND HAVEN (Jonathan Cape, 
8s. 6d.), takes up the tale at this point and 
carries it to the end of the century, to the 
great pageant which put the seal on twenty-five 
years’ struggle and opened a new era for the 
town. Thomas Alden’s grandsons, Anthony 
and Jacob, dominate the scene, far-seeing but 
not visionary, hard, shrewd, wily, and ruthless ; 
each goes his own way to the same end, the 
prosperity of Whitcliff, the glittering, mere- 
tricious prosperity of a seaside resort. After 
their own way they work well, and on a well 
filled background surges the outside story of 
local politics, the jealousies, manceuvrings, 
vested interests, the often articulate expressions 
of popular opinion, and the fluid interplay of 
character. This is a fine novel of absorbing 
interest. 


A GOOD ROMANCE 

No novelist writing to-day has a better 
turn for pure romance than has Mr. Maurice 
Walsh, and in his new book Tue HILt Is 
Mine (Chambers, 8s.) he gives it us again, 
as sparkling, fresh and eternal as the heathery 
hills and burn-scored glens in which his story 
is set. Carping critics might complain that 
here once more is a hero, small and dark, able 
to knock the stuffing out of a man who ought 
to have achieved the same results on him with 
one hand tied, whose remarks are apt to be 
too allusive, and that the scene in which we 
find him is very much like one that we have 


visited with Mr. Walsh before. But no om 
who fell under the author’s spell in ““ The Key 
Above the Door ” will do anything but rejoice 
to find themselves given another generous length 
from the same bolt of hand-woven materia! 
from which his earlier books were fashioned 
Stephen Wayne comes from Montana to se 
the little croft in Banffshire which he ha: 
inherited from a grandmother. He is a detachec 
young man, a sportsman through and through 
and very soon he is well involved in the affair: 
of many people and particularly in those of 
Marian Finlay, only child of the MacFinlay 
who, old and mad, is living out his days ir 
poverty, with his castle and lands sold to rict 
Americans. Stalking, nefariously _ nettin; 
salmon, backing up his friends, fighting thei: 
enemies, losing his heart and not being quit« 
sure where it has gone, Stephen is a gallan 
figure for all his lack of inches, a moderr 
young man in whom the instincts of his High- 
land ancestors and the common sense of hi: 
American upbringing combine with the bes 
results. Altogether this is a delightful book, 
a simple story perhaps but one that will bring 
a quicker beat to the reader’s heart and a 
freshness to his spirits as surely as it brings, 
in imagination, the smell of heather to his nose. 


LONELY ISLAND 

Solitude is a test of character and habit. 
Either you can overcome the dangers of loneli- 
ness by sheer inward strength, or you can be 
brought up to it as were the Ainsworths of 
Ditpo Cay (Peter Davies, 8s. 6d.). Nelson 
Hayes has drawn a vivid and sometimes 
beautiful picture of that speck in the West 
Indian seas where eleven generations of white 
men, father to son, made a business of producing 
salt and maintaining the two hundred blacks 
who also lived onthe island. Strong themselves, 
the Ainsworths all erred in their choice of 
mates, looking for endurance and _ fertility 
before love, not realising that the latter alone 
could give the inward strength to endure the 
loneliness. From this arise the problems of 
Adrian, last of his line, and springs, his meeting 
with Carol Eldridge, a curious bitter-sweet 
affair where ending is morally and psycho- 
logically right. This is a moving tale of more 
than usual strength and depth. 


ALL BY ALIBI 

A missing ornithologist turns up dead in 
the house of a friend in a box that should have 
contained statuary. Not having to rely on 
ornithology for a living, he had a considerable 
fortune to leave behind, with at least four 
people closely interested in its distribution. 
And all had cast-iron alibis, one at least of 
which had to be broken. Such is the case of 
Mr. WEsTERBY Missinc, by Miles Burton 
(Crime Club, 7s. 6d.). And there were some 
pretty puzzles of time and space for Inspector 
Arnold and his imaginative friend Merrion to 
solve before they got their man, particularly 
that of how Mr. Westerby’s body got into a 
screwed-down box in a locked lorry, and when. 
I need hardly say that they are all neatly— 
and fairly—solved, no relevant fact being with- 
held from the reader. Mr. Burton is no 
literary stylist, concentrating on the crime and 
nothing but the crime, and the reader jolly 
well has to concentrate too. 





Impulse, Intelligence, 


DR. JOHANN A. LOESER 





Instinct 


Dr. J. A. Loeser, 
University of Berlin, made a long 
series of observations on animal 
behaviour, and from these, together 
with the observations of others, 
developed certain concepts, most of 
which proved revolutionary. Thus 
the book is a wide and interesting 
survey of conduct in the animal 
kingdom. It should appeal to all 
animal lovers and students of natural 
history and country life. 10s. 6d. 


formerly of the 


MACMILLAN 
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MAURICE 
WALSH’s 


new Scottish Novel 
THE 


IS MINE 


CHAMBERS 


HILL 
8/- net 
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LONDON 
OND’S HOTEL. 
Te 1 Street, W.1. 

Y’S HOTEL. 
mg ster Road, S.W.7. 
BASIL STREET. HOTEL. 
Knig!tsbridge, S.W. 

BER ELEY HOTEL. 
Pic ly, W.1. 

BRO\N’S HOTEL. 

Dov: Street, W.1. 
AD JGAN HOTEL. 

bo Street, S.W.1. 

‘ON HOTEL. 

oar ill, S.W.1. 

CAV. NDISH HOTEL. 

Jerm) 2 Street, Ww.1. 
CLA’ DGE’S HOTEL. 

Broc. Street, W.1. 

CON..AUGHT HOTEL. 

Carl». Place, W.1. 

DOR” HESTER HOTEL. 

Par |.ane, W.1. 

GORING HOTEL. 

Gre or Gardens, S.W.1. 

GT. "'ESTERN ROYAL HOTEL. | 

Pad. :ngton. 

GROSVENOR HOTEL. 

1 Buciingham Palace Road, S.W. 
GRC VENOR HOUSE. 
Pari. Lane, W.1. 

OWARD HOTEL. 
ed k Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
LANGHAM HOTEL. 
Portiand Place, W.1. 
ee Kk LANE Hi 

dilly, W.1. 
om ADILLY HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
RITZ HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
SAVOY HOTEL. 
Strand, W.C.2. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL. 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 
WALDORF HOTEL. 

Aldwych, W.C.2. 

WASHINGTON HOTEL. 

Curzon Street, W.1. 


WILTON HOTEL. 
Victoria, S.W.1 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
BEDFORD. 
Swan Hore. 
BLETSOE. 
Tue Fatcon Inn, 


EATON SOCON. 


Ye O_pe Wuitr Horse. 


BERKSHIRE 


ABINGDON. 
CRowN AND THISTLE HOTEL. 


ASCOT. 
BerystepE Hore, 


BRAY-ON-THAMES. 


Tue Hinp’s Heap Hore, 
READING. 

Grorce HOTEL. 
SONNING. 

Ware Hart Hore, 


WINDSOR. 
oe oh ‘Wuite Hart,” Winpsor 









CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
CAMBRIDGE. 
UnIversITY ARMS Hore. 


WHITTLESFORD. 
Rep Lion Hote. 

























CHESHIRE 
CHESTER. 
Gr nor Horst, Eastgate 
HOYLAKE. 
Roy HOTEL, 

CORNWALL 
BUD 
a RENVILLE Hote. (Bupe) 
FAL.\OUTH. 
Fa TH HorTEL, 
HE!" ORD PASSAGE 
(near Falmouth).| 
Tu ERRY Boat Inn. 
PO! *“RRO, LOOE. | 
No curs & Crosses INN. | 






-WHILE PRIVATE HorTEL.| 
| 





| Cornwall—continued. 
| ST. IVES. 
| TREGENNA CastLe HOTEL. 


TINTAGEL. 
| KtnG Artuur’s CastLe Hore. 


CUMBERLAND 
| CARLISLE. 


|CROwN AND MitRE Hotet. 
|GLENRIDDING, PENRITH. 
| ULtswaTer Hore.. 

| KESWICK (English Lakes). 
| Rovat Oak Hore. 

| LOWESWATER. 

|ScaLte Hitt Hore, 


| 


DEVONSHIRE 
BANTHAM (near Kingsbridge.) 


Tue Stoop Inn. 
BARNSTAPLE. 

| IMPERIAL Hore. 

| BELSTONE (DARTMOOR). 
|CHERRY TREES. 
|BIGBURY BAY. 

| Burcu IsLAND HOTEL. 


|BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 


| ROSEMULLION HOTEL. 


MPTON. 
|CuLLomPTON HOTEL, 
| DARTMOUTH. 
RaveicH HOTEL. 
|STRETE, MANor House Hortet. 


EXETER. 
RouGcemont Hore. 


Quay Horet. 

HAYTOR, BEWTON ABBOT. 
PINCHAFORD Far 

HORNS CROSS (N. DEVON). 
Hoops Inn. 

KINGSWEAR (S. DEVON). 
RiverseA PrivaTE HOTEL, 
Phone 32 Kingswear. 

LEE 


Lee Bay Hore. 


iN. 
THe ARUNDELL ARMS, 
LYNTON. 
Roya. CastLe HOTEL. 
MODBURY (8S. DEVON). 
Mopsury Inn HOTEL. 
Moortanp HOTEL. 


NORTHAM—WESTWARD HO! ST 


CLEVELANDS HOTEL. 
NORTH BOVEY 
(near Moretonhampstead). 

Manor House Hore, 
PAIGNTON. 
Repcuirre Hore. 
SEATON (S. DEVON). 
CHATEAU TRIANON. 
SHALDON (near Teignmouth). 
Tue Rounp House Hore. 
SIDMOUTH. 
FortF1IELD HOTEL. 
Know.e Hore, Ltp. 
Victoria HOTEL. 
Cepar SHape Hore. 
TORQUAY. 
Dean-Prior Hotei, St. Marks 

Roan. 
Granp Hore. 
Howpen Court HorteL. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL, 
Pavace Hore, 


Torsay Horets, Lrp., TorBay| 


Roap. 


Hampshire—continued. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


| BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL. 

BouRNEMOUTH HyprRo. 

Canrorp Cuirrs Hore. 

CaRLton HOTEL. 

Granp Hore. 

Hicucuirre Hore. 

Norrork Hore. 

THe Wuite HERMITAGE 
Front). 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). 

Tue Haven Hore . 

LIPHOOK. 

Royat AncHor Hore, 

LYNDHURST. 

Crown Horte.. 

NEW MILTON. 

GRAND Marine Horet, 
BarRTON-ON-SEA. 


ODIHAM. 

GeEorGE Hote. 

so iN. 

SoutH WESTERN HOTEL. 
SOUTHSEA. 
SANDRINGHAM HOTEL. 


STONEY CROSS 


(near Lyndhurst). 


Compton Arms HoreL, 
TER. 


Roya. Hore. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


Hop Porte Hore. 
ROSS-ON-WYE (near). 
Mount Craic Horet. 
ROSS-ON-WYE. 
Roya. Hote. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BUSHEY. 

Busuey Hai Hore. 
ADDESDEN. 

BRIDGWATER ARMS HOTEL. 

ROYSTON. 

Banyers Hore. 

WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 


Guessen’s Court HOTEL. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 


HUNTINGDON. 
GeorGE HOTEL. 


A Ss. 
Go.tpen Lion Hore. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 
Ss 


SHANKLIN Towers HOTEL. 
OR 


ROYAL Horet. 


KENT 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA. 


BuNGALOW HOTEL. 
BROADSTAIRS. 

Royvat ALBION HOTEL. 
CANTERBURY. 

Assot’s Barton HOTEL. 
DOVER (St. Margaret’s Bay), 
THE GRANVILLE HOTEL. 
FOLKESTONE. 

BuRLINGTON HOTEL. 


HYTHE. 
THe HorTet IMPERIAL. 
HTHAM. 


WOOLACOMBE BAY(N.DEVON).| IG 


WootacomsBe Bay Horte.. 


YEL 


VERTON. 
Moortanpd Links Hore. 


DORSETSHIRE 
CHARMOUTH. 


Tue Court. 


SHAFTESBURY. 


Coomse House Hore. 


SHERBORNE. 


Dicsy Hore.. 


STUDLAND BAY 
Knott House Hore. 


DURHAM 
DURHAM 


Royat County Hore, 


ESSEX 
FRINTON-ON-SEA. 


Bracu Hore., 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
GLOUCESTER. 


| New County Hore, SOUTHGATE 


STREET. 


| TEWKESBURY. 
Roya Hop Pore Horet. 


HAMPSHIRE 


GAVERN. PORT ISAAC.|BROCKENHURST. 


Forest Park HOTEL, 





Town House. 


SEVENOAKS, RIVERHEAD. 
Tue AMHERST ARMS HOTEL. 
WELLS. 


WELLINGTON HOTEL. 


WESTERH. 
Kinc’s Arms Hore. 


LANCASHIRE 
UTHPORT. 


VictoriA HoTeL. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. 


GRAND Hore. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


| GRANTHAM. 


ANGEL AND Roya. HOTEL. 
Georce Hore. 
HOLBEACH. 

Cueguvers HOTEL. 
LINCOLN. 

Wuite Hart Hote. 
STAMFORD. 

GEORGE HOTEL. 


MONMOUTH 


Court BLEDDYN. 


NORFOLK 
BLAKENEY. 


BLAKENEY HOTEL. 


OMER. 
Granp HOTEL. 


HUNSTANTON 


| Le Strance Arms Goir Links 


Hore. 


Go.pEN Lion Hore. 


(Pier 


|BURY 





_NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
| FOTHERINGHA 


|MANOR FARM ie Hote. 
KETTERING. 


GrorGE HOTEL. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
| ANGEL HOTEL. 
Butt Hore, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
NR. RETFORD. 


BarRNBY Moor. 
Hore. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


{MINSTER LOVELL. 
THE OLD Swan. 
OXFORD. 


RANDOLPH HOTEL. 


SHROPSHIRE 
CHURCH STRETTON. 


LoncmynpD HOoreL, 
THe Hore. 


SOMERSET 


RFORD, MINEHEAD. 
Hotnicore House Hore. 
BATH. 

Lanspown Grove HorTEeEL. 
Lanspown HOorEeL, 

BRocKHAM END. 
|EXFORD (near Minehead). 
joaows HOTEL. 
HOLFORD. 


ALFOXTON ParRK Hore (closed 


during the war). 
ILMINSTER. 
GEORGE HOTEL. 
MINEHEAD. 


Beacu Hore. 
HoTeLt METROPOLE. 
RD. 


AVONMOUTH ‘Hore. 
' TAUNTON. 
CasTtLe HorTet. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
ECCLESHALL (near). 


Bisnops OrFLEY MANor. GUEST 
House. 


Waite Hart Horst. 


SUFFOLK 


ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA. 
WHITE a on Hore. 
iT. EDMUNDS. 
| ANGEL a 
BARTON MILLS 
(near Bury St. Edmunds). 
Tue Butt Inn, 
FELIXSTOWE. 


Feiix Hore, 


Hotei VictorIA. 
SOUTHWOLD. 


GRaNnD HOTEL. 
| 


SURREY 


\CHURT (near Farnham.) 


FRENSHAM PonpD HOTEL, 
|GODALMING. 

|THe LAKE Hore. 
|GUTLDFORD (near). 
NrewLanps Coryex Horet, 
| HASLEMERE. 

GEORGIAN HOTEL. 


‘KINGSWOOD (WARREN). 


| Kincswoop Park Guest House. 


|PEASLAKE (near Guildford), 
|Hurtwoop Hore. 
SANDERSTEAD. 

Setspon ParK HOTEL. 
WEYBRIDGE. 


OATLANDS PARK Hore. 
LEDON. 


SouTHDOWN HA. HoteL. 


| 


SUSSEX 
RISTON. 


“ Srar’’ INN. 
BEXHILL. 

|GRANVILLE HoT 

BOGNOR REGIS. *(Nyetimber) 
Lion House. 

BRIGHTON. 

NorFo_k Hore. 

Otp Sup Hore. 
BRIGHTON (SALTDEAN). 
Ocean HOTEL. 
CROSS-IN-HAND. 
PosstNGwoRTH Park Hore, 
CROWBOROUGH. 

Crest HorTer. Tel. 394. 
Tue Beacon Hore... 
EASTBOURNE. 

ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 

ANGLES Private HOorTet. 
BurRLInGTON HOTEL. 

GRAND HOTEL. 

Park Gates Hore. 

HA Gs. 


QueeEn’s Hore. 


Ye Ope Bet. 


Clin 

| HOVE. 

New Imperiat HOret, 

| Prince’s Hore, 

Duprey HOorteL. 
| KIRDFORD, BILLINGSHURST. 
| Frtttams (Guest House.) 
LEWES. 

Wuite Hart Hore. 
PETWORTH. 

Swan HOTEL. 
ROTTINGDEAN. 

Tupor CLose Hore. 

ST. LEONARDS. 

Roya Victorta HOTEL. 
Sussex HOTEL. 

WYCH CROSS (Forest Row). 
Tue Roesuck Hore, 


WARWICKSHIRE 


B GHAM. 
New GRanpD HOTEL. 


WESTMORLAND 


AMBLESIDE. 
THE QuEEN’s HOTEL. 


GRASMERE. 
PRINCE OF WALES LAKE HOTEL 


LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL. 
Ricc’s Crown Hore. 


WILTSHIRE 


EAST EVERLEIGH, 
MARLBOROUGH 

Tue Crown Hore.. 

SALISBURY. 

Otp GEORGE HOTEL, 

County Hore, 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
BROADWAY. 


Dormy Guest Hovse. 
(Broadway Golf Club). 
Tue LyGon ARMs. 
DROITWICH SPA. 


RAVEN HoreL, 


YORKSHIRE 


BOROUGHBRIDGE. 
THREE ARROWS HOTEL, 


CATTERICK BRIDGE. 


Tue BripGe House Hore. 


ILKLEY. 
Tue Mippieton Hore. 
LONDONDERRY. 
Newton House Hore. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Royat Hore. 
GranpD Hore. 
SOUTH STAINLEY 
(near Harrogate). 

Rep Lyron Inn. 
YORK. 
Younc’s Hotei, 

GATE. 


HicH PEter- 


IRELAND (EIRE) 


| ENNISTYMON (Co. CLARE). 


Fauis Hore. 


| GLENBEIGH (Co. KERRY). 


Tue Hore. 

LOUGH ARROW (Co. SLIGO). 
HOLLyBrRooK House Hore. 
LUCAN (Co. DUBLIN). 

Spa HOTEL. 


| WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). 


BuTLer Arms HOTEL. 


| Bay View Hore. 
| WHITEGATE (Hunting District) 


(Co. CORK). 
CorkBEG HOTEL. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
BANGOR (Co. DOWN). 


Roya. Hore. 
BELFAST. 
GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL. 


PORTRUSH. 
SEABANK HOTEL. 


SCOTLAND 
ARGYLLSHIRE 


CUILFAIL Hore. 
LOCH AWE. 

Locu Awe Horte.. 
OBAN. 

AT EXANDRA HOTEL. 


TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull). 
WESTERN IsLEs HOTEL. 


Scotland—continued. 


AYRSHIRE 
SKELMORLIE. 
SKELMORLIE HypDro. 


TROON. 


MarInE HOTEL. 


BUTESHIRE 
ROTHESAY. 


GLENBURN HOTEL. 


FIFESHIRE 
= ANDREWS. 


lueE GRAND HOTEL. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 
CARRBRIDGE. 


CARRBRIDGE HOTEL, 
INVERNESS. 
CALEDONIAN HOTEL, 
Roya. Hote. 


ONICH. 

CreaG-Duu Hore. 

PORTREE. 

PorTREE HOTEL. 
KINCARDINESHIRE 

BANCHORY. 

Royat DresiDE Hore. 


Tor-NaA-CorLte HOTEL. 


MORAYSHIRE 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY. 


GRANT ARMS HOTEL. 


PERTHSHIRE 


BLAIR ATHOLL. 
ATHOLL ARMS HOTEL, 


GLENDEVON (near Gleneagles). 
CasTLe HOTEL. 
Telephone : Muckhart 27 
PERTH. 
WINDSOR RESTAURANT, 

38, St. John Street. 
PITLOCHRY. 


PitLocury Hypro Hore. 


ROSS-SHIRE 
GAIRLOCH. 


GatRLocH HOTEL. 


STRATHPEFFER. 


Spa Hore. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE 
LAIRG. 


ALTNAHARRA HOTEL. 


SCOURIE 


HOTEL Scourie. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 
STRANRAER. 


AvuLp Kinc’'s Ars. 


WALES 
BANGOR. 


CastLe Hortrv. 

CAPEL CURIG. 

Tyn-y-Coep HOTEL. 

DOLGELLEY. 

GoLtpEN Lion Royat Horst, 

LLANGOLLEN. 

THe Hanp Hore, 

MENAI BRIDGE. 

GAZELLE HOTEL, 
GLyN GARTH. 

SAUNDERSFOOT, 

St. Bripes HOTEL. 


TENBY. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 





CEYLON 


COLOMBO. 
GaLLeE Face Hore, 


KANDY. 


QvueEEN’s HOTEL. 


JAPAN 


KOBE. 
Or1teNnTAL HOTEL, 


SOUTH AFRICA 


KENYA (THIKA). 
Buive Post Hore, 
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Countryside Walking | 
books by Country Life 


TRAMPING ROUND LONDON 
Forty-one Walks in London’s Country, described 
in detail with Maps. By “ Fieldfare” of the 
* Evening News ” 3/6 


TRAMPING HOLIDAYS IN SCOTLAND 
By TOM S. HALL r 
~ ven for 5 walking tours, with 10 maps 3/6 VoL. 


TRAMPING IN LAKELAND 
By W. T. PALMER, F.R.G.S. 
Mr. Palmer puts his unique knowledge of this 
part of the country at the service of the walker, 
as distinct fromtheclimber. Hetakeshistrampers 
along with him and intersperses, as occasion 
arises, stories of the country. With 12 maps 


TRAMPING IN DERBYSHIRE 
By W. T. PALMER, F.R.G.S. 
Contents include: Derbyshire as Trampers’ 
Country ; The Peak Country; Buxton; The 
Derwent from Ashopton to Chatsworth; Ash- 
bourne and South-West Derbyshire ; The George 
Eliot Country, Derby and its neighbourhood ; 
Matlock and the Lower Derwent. 
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fascinating of all angles—the personal narratives of field-naturalists, and 

others, who have so distinguished themselves in their work as to become 
recognised authorities. 
The plan of this new work is as simple as it is entrancing. The British Isles 
has been divided into eight classes of territory—Woodland and Forest; Sea 
and Shore; Mountain, Hill, Fell and Crag; Heath and Moor; River, Lake 
and Loch; Marsh and Fen; Wild Life about our Dwellings ; and Wild 
Life of Field and Hedgerow. Within these main groupings is included every 
type of country where the wide variety of British animals and birds abound. 


Ties ROMANCE OF NATURE is natural history treated from that most 
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A leading feature of THE About the Famous Natural- 
ROMANCE OF NATURE is ist Who Edits this Work STRIDING THROUGH YORKSHIRE 





the magnificent and unique 
collection of more than a 


By A. J. BROWN 


Miss FRANCES PITT, perhaps the best- as " no 
a Mr. Brown. familiar to Yorkshire’s ramblers and mee 


known English writer on _ natural 


THOUSAND BEAUTI- 
FULLY REPRODUCED 
CAMERA STUDIES specially 


history, has made a life study of animal 
psychology and behaviour. Few writers 
have been more successful in describing 


explorers through his two previous books, now 
covers the whole of Yorkshire in this one volume. 


o}- 


Givi 


obtained for this work. There the ways of bird and beast. 
is also a selection of photographs 
reproduced by the life-like photo- 
gravure process, and in addition 
Many Colour Plates from 
Original Stedies of Animals and 
Birds by WELL -~ KNOWN 
ARTISTS. 


A complete list wiil be sent on request E 
COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., 2-10, Tavistock Street, W.C.2 


Well-Known Contributors to “« The 
Romance of Nature” include: 











D. Haig-Thomas 
Lord William Percy 
H. M, Salmon 

G. K. Yeates 


Seton Gordon 
Ralph Chislett 
Oliver G. Pike 
D. Seth-Smith 


Country Life Books 


for the serious gardener 


THE FLOWERING SHRUB GARDEN 
by MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


A reasoned guide to the lay-out of a garden of 
flowering shrubs, this work covers entirely new 
ground, both as regards planning and, most important 
of all, the relative garden value of the various kinds 
for each moment of the garden year. 


The flowering time of the various species is carefully 
10s 6d recorded so that the proper arrangement of “* contrast 
° * and complement” can be embarked upon with 

net confidence. There are 51 excellent illustrations. 


WATER GARDENING 
by FRANCES PERRY 


This book deals with all forms of aquatic gardening, 
with the making of pools, and with those plants— 
both rare and common—which live in or near to 
water. Mrs. Perry is the daughter-in-law of Mr. 
Amos Perry, under whose tuition she received all 
her practical knowledge of water gardening, and 
with whose collaboration the book was written. 
With 104 illustrations. 


Sir William Beach Thomas 





15s, net 


| LILIES: THEIR CULTURE AND MANAGEMENT 


by H. DRYSDALE WOODCOCK, K.C., 
and J. COUTTS 


This is a complete handbook of the Genus Lilium 
and the nearly allied Northolirion. Each of them is 
shortly described botanically, geographically and 
historically, and its special cultural requirements 
given in detail. A comprehensive list of species and 
varieties is included. With 100 illustrations. 
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Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. | 
I would like you to send me a copy of your 
8-page brochure—entirely without obligation | 
| 
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—and, in addition, particulars of how I may 
obtain THE ROMANCE OF NATURE for 
a small initial subscription. 


15s, net 


We shall be pleased to send a catalogue of gardening 
books upon request 
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